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AUSTRALIAN IMPRESSIONS 


By Dovuctas GUTHRIE 


THE impressions of a traveller are often evanescent. Scenes and 
sounds which excite his lively interest as he steps ashore in a foreign 
land are accepted with indifferent complacency after a short period 
of residence. The “ pommie,” or newcomer to Australia, is notori- 
ously incorrect in his conclusions, and the wise man expresses no 
opinion until he fully knows what he is talking about. Nevertheless 
the initial reactions may be worth recording: they are at least 
fresh and vivid, though they may fade in the cold light of reason or 
wither under the counterblast of the cynic. Consequently, while 
no casual visitor should dare to pose as an authority on matters 
Australian, he is entitled to record his sensations. Everyone with 
personal experience of that continent must have been surprised, 
at times, by the misconceptions and misunderstandings prevalent 
with regard to distant Australia. Apparently there is a demand 
for information, and perhaps the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of New South Wales, the first colony, may be an opportune moment 
to etch a few random recollections. 

One is often asked : ‘“‘ What was your very first impression of 
Australia ?”’ Briefly, it was this: to sail for long weeks through 
tropic seas, to thrill at the first sight of Arabs and camels at Suez, 
and flying fish in the Red Sea, to call at Aden with its camel carts, 
fuzzy-wuzzy taxi drivers and baked barren rocks, to visit Colombo, 
city of exotic flowers and scents, and then . . . to arrive among 
one’s own people, be greeted in one’s own tongue, and welcomed 
to an English home. 

We did not enter the new country altogether unprepared. 
While still far out at sea our Australian shipmates would enquire, 
“Do you smell the gum trees?” and would teach us what they 
called ‘‘ the Australian language.” Thus we learnt that “ cobber”’ 
meant a good pal, that a “‘jackaroo”’ was a station hand and a 
** squatter’ not a small farmer but one who owned considerable 
acres on which his ancestors, the true squatters, had settled. Later, 
we found it useful to know that one who bred sheep and grew 
wool was not a “farmer” but a “‘grazier,” or better still, a 
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“ pastoralist.” The “farmer” of Australia is the equivalent of 
the English small-holder, and the ‘ cockatoo farmer ’—hardly a 
complimentary term before the introduction of the Land Act in 
1864—one who had flown down like the bird to possess himself 
of land. The Australian sheep farm is a “ station,” and to dis- 
tinguish this from a railway station the latter is designated simply 
** the railway.” : 

At first sight Australia was disappointing ; as are many ports, 
with such notable exceptions as Rio, Sydney and San Francisco. 
Fremantle, our first call, consists mostly of red brick stores and 
great wooden sheds with corrugated iron roofs to collect the precious 
rainwater and to shelter Australia’s golden fleeces. For Australia 
is the land of wool. It does not take long to realise that the merino 
sheep is king ; as one zoologist remarked to us, ‘‘ Many Australians 
will hardly admit the existence of any other animal.” 

After a mere glimpse of the city of Perth, fair and lovely as 
its Scottish original, we left Fremantle on a lovely spring morning 
when the Bight, which can be as bad as Biscay, was unusually 
smooth. An albatross glided in our vessel’s wake with no per- 
ceptible motion of his great wings, their tips just clearing the 
surface as he banked and rose for another glide. It was a beautiful 
demonstration of flight. 

Landfall, whatever R. L. S. may have said about travelling 
hopefully, is always pleasant, and we were glad to begin at Adelaide 
our real exploration of the continent. 

The city of Adelaide was planned by Colonel Light with a 
military precision that is respected to this day. It consists of a 
block a mile square of streets surrounded by a belt of park-land, 
one mile in width, where no building is permitted and beyond 
which lie the residential areas. In Adelaide we met Ion Idriess, 
and if any man can claim first-hand knowledge of the Australian 
interior it is he. He has prospected for gold in Central Australia, 
explored the Cape York Peninsula, patrolled Arnheim Land with 
the Mounted Police and crossed and re-crossed the continent from 
Queensland to Western Australia. ‘‘ Before I can talk to you 
about Australia,” said Idriess, “I must have a map.” The map 
was produced, and he showed us the “station” where Sidney 
Kidman, who, as a penniless lad of fifteen, had ridden out of Adelaide 
on a one-eyed horse, later made his million in cattle ranching. Its 
area was greater than that of England and Wales ! 

_ In making generalisations it is well to remember that Australia - 
is about the size of the United States. It could contain all the 
countries in Europe (Russia excepted), but cannot support so dense 
a population, not even with improvements in transport and irriga- 
tion. “* Look,” said Idriess, ‘‘ at that great Belt near the centre of 
the continent with only a five-inch rainfall—and that does not 
mean that the five inches all fall in the same year. Two or three 
years may pass without a drop. Australians do not like to hear 
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such regions described as ‘ desert,’ and it is true that in some parts 
and after rain the ‘ desert’ is clothed as if by magic with springing 
grass. But science cannot yet make that rain.” 

i What about all those lakes and rivers shown on the map ? ” 

Lakes? Why, that great Lake Eyre is a shimmering expanse 
of salt, and as for the rivers—during most of the year they are 
dry gullies or at best a chain of pools. The Murray River is the 
only large perennial water-channel in Australia.” 

‘* And how is the irrigation problem being tackled ? ” 

“Most vigorously. Immense sums are being spent on great 
schemes. Go and see the Burrinjuck Dam in New South Wales. 
It is the fourth largest reservoir in the world, and it is only one 
of many. There have been suggestions for the irrigation of the 
Dry Belt, but at present the most sensible policy is that for the 
improvement of the land already settled.” 

Agricultural research centres round plant and soil problems 
and the control of insect and fungoid pests. By the planting of 
subterranean clover and rye-grass in areas with sufficient rainfall 
the grazing value of pasture may be improved by as much as 
sixteen times. Land which formerly could support one sheep to 
four acres may, after treatment, take four sheep to one acre. 

The sheep has made Australia, and half the world’s output of 
fine merino wool is Australian. At Trawalla, in the famous Western 
District of Victoria, we witnessed the shearing of a stud ram which 
carried a fleece of twenty-three pounds. Even this was not a 
record. ‘The shearing of such valuable animals is done by hand, 
and, as a surgeon might say, it is a beautiful operation. One cannot 
but admire also the sleight-of-hand by which the “ picker-up ” 
throws the fleece to an adjoining table, spreading it there like a 
table cloth with one quick jerk. After the necks and skirtings 
have been trimmed off, the fleece is taken by the “ roller-up ” to 
be inspected by the “ classer ”’ and then passed to the appropriate 
bin by the “ presser.”” This sounds a lengthy process, but when 
machine shearing is in progress it takes a sharp eye to follow the 
wool through the various manipulations. The shearer is highly 
paid : his is a short season and he does hard work. Piece-work, 
of course: an eight-hour day ; as many as two hundred sheep 
passing through his hands. Think of it—almost a sheep every 
two minutes, just like peeling oranges, and seldom a stop. A 
beautiful operation indeed ! 

In motoring from Adelaide to Melbourne by devious ways, we 
found that in Australia roads are either excellent or very bad: there 
seems to be no intermediate class. ‘‘ In Australia,” said our driver, 
‘you must run a high-powered American car. Distances are great, 
and the roads may be bumpy. You’ve got to have something that 
will do a steady fifty and skim over the bumps.” His was an 
expression of the general opinion: blush for British enterprise, 
but there is no gainsaying the facts. American and Australian 
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roads must have points in common unknown to the British manu- 
facturer. 

We were interested to meet a typical drover, though actually 
he had halted his “ outfit? where the roadside grazing was good 
and was cooking a meal at the camp-fire. Six miles a day, or eight 
with cattle, is the average rate of progression for these fellows, 
who must obviously spend months on the road. A few of them 
have no destination, droving all the time and using the roadsides 
as the only pasture of their flocks. Needless to say this sort of 
thing is illegal: the stock routes are made to facilitate transit, not 
to provide free feeding for the herds of stationless graziers. 

Shortly after leaving Adelaide we passed some of the famous 
South Australian vineyards and came to the vast Lake Alexandria 
through which the Murray River finally gains exit to the sea by a 
remarkably narrow and shallow channel. Here is that long lagoon 
known as the Coorong, and at a junction of the ways we noticed the 
ominous placard : ‘‘ Lonely road—no water for 50 miles.” Our 
own route was lonely enough, as we saw only two cars in the next 
hundred miles. Before this road became part of the Prince’s 
Highway, as the fifteen hundred miles of coast road is called, it 
went by the name of “the Ninety Mile Desert”? and was beset 
with quicksands and riddled with rabbit holes. The garages at 
either end held enormous stocks of tyres and springs, and the 
successful accomplishment of this stage in the journey between 
Melbourne and Adelaide was a matter for congratulation. The 
debris of disaster is to be found if one cares to look for it. 

We were headed for an “ outback” sheep station, and after 
two hundred miles the road became progressively worse. The 
last twenty miles were accomplished by steering any possible 
course between the gum trees. ‘‘ Sorry, I must have been asleep,” 
our driver would say, as he jammed on the brakes within inches 
of a large and solid trunk. Very welcome to us all was the generous 
hospitality characteristic of Australia at the journey’s end. Here 
indeed was peace, the nearest neighbours many miles distant. 

Australia is a land of vast distances and scanty settlement. 
More than half of the people are city-dwellers and the great rich 
lands of the north and west are occupied by the handful of settlers 
who have been prepared to face the hardship and loneliness formerly 
inseparable from life in the ‘‘ outback.’ Until recently one of the 
greatest disadvantages of such a life has been the lack of medical 
attention for cases of grave illness or serious accident. The danger 
of acute appendicitis or of a compound facture is very greatly 
increased when the nearest doctor is several hundreds of miles 
away in a land scantily served by road, rail, telephone and tele- 
graph. Even strong men hesitate to face such risks, and conditions 
for women and children were well-nigh impossible, although the 
climate, statistically at least, is one of the healthiest in the world. 

To-day all this has been changed ; even the tropical north is 
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now safe for settlement. The farthest outpost is in touch with 
civilisation and a strong and healthy race of settlers is coming 
into being. The change has been effected largely through the 
work of the Australian Inland Mission, with its nursing homes, 
its aerial medical service, its wireless communications and patrol 
cars. The flying doctor may now be called, or his advice obtained, 
over the air, for distances up to as much as seven hundred miles. 
Wireless transceivers have been installed at thirty-nine isolated 
outposts. Although at any given outpost the services of a doctor 
may not frequently be required, the mere fact of having the means 
of getting into touch with him immediately, if necessary, has 
created a feeling of security which city-dwellers, more fortunately 
situated, can hardly appreciate. 

On the sheep station we visited we were soon made aware of 
the spaciousness of Australia: the first morning at Callendale, our 
host mounted us on shaggy ponies and we set off at a canter across 
the paddock. In Australia a paddock is not ‘‘a small field in 
which horses are kept ” as the English usage would have us believe. 
You may spend a day riding round your paddock, and if you are a 
“boundary rider’ it is your job to do so. We padded along the 
sandy path through the scrub, admiring the bright wild flowers 
and the strange yellow cones of the Banksias. ‘“‘ Not much grass 
for your sheep here, Dick,’’ we remarked. ‘‘ No, but grass is not 
their only food. In some parts there is no grass at all, only salt- 
bush and spinifex, and spinifex is of little use as fodder. Yet the 
sheep survive. Everyone who comes out from home thinks it 
curious to see sheep in the bush.” 

As we paused to admire the light and shade and the lovely 
colour effects beneath a great gum tree, there was a rustling sound 
and a large kangaroo bounded away in the undergrowth. He 
seemed to reach the horizon in less than a dozen jumps, for each 
leap carries him about twenty feet. There are some fifty species 
of kangaroo. The common ones are the gray kangaroos of the 
timber country, the red kangaroos of the open plain and the euro 
or wallaroo of the hills. In Victoria protection is fairly strict, but 
in other states there is a great deal of kangaroo hunting and some- 
times thousands are slaughtered in one “drive.” It does seem 
rather brutal, for the kangaroo is a docile creature, but of course 
he devours the precious grass. The kangaroo must make way for 
the sheep. Australia’s native animals are fast disappearing, not 
only before the direct onslaught of man, but also before the animals 
he has introduced : dingoes, foxes, cats and rabbits—all are stronger 
and more prolific than the original denizens of the bush. When 
one thinks of it, it is amazing that the kangaroo has survived so 
long, and yet a friend of mine told me that quite recently he saw 
a “mob” which must have numbered many hundreds. 

While the kangaroo is the best known marsupial, the kookaburra, 
or laughing jackass, is probably the best known of Australian birds 
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and certainly the most popular. The kookaburra is officially a 
Giant Kingfisher. That may describe his appearance, but not his 
habits, for he is no fisherman. Snakes, which he catches with 
great dexterity, are his favourite food. Being unendowed with the 
claws and talons of a bird of prey, he has to depend on his beak 
to hold his snake, and the odds are not all on the side of the kooka- 
burra if the snake succeeds in throwing a coil round its captor. 
The snake is killed by being dropped repeatedly from a height, 
and when it has been made sufficiently tender by this pounding, 
the kookaburra proceeds with his meal. 

Needless to say, the kookaburra is protected by law, and who 
would grudge to so useful a creature an occasional nestling or 
chick? He is quite a decorative bird, with his light buff breast 
and his blue-tipped wings, but of course the chief reason for his 
popularity is his infectious laugh. When Jacko, the broadcasting 
kookaburra, toured the Eastern States of Australia a few years 
ago, his visit everywhere was hailed with delight, and although a 
distinguished professor described the laughter as “‘ the full-throated 
laughter of sin triumphant,” it is regarded by most folks as a good 
imitation of the uncontrolled ribaldry of a small boy or a country 

okel. 

4 We left Callendale with much reluctance, passing along the 
excellent Western Highway, fringed in places with wattle (mimosa) 
then in full bloom and varying in shade from pale primrose to 
deep orange, a lovely display. Much as we should have liked to 
stop in order to photograph the Australian Grampians, our driver 
was adamant. He was running to time, he said. By way of 
compensation he switched on the wireless, which was part of the 
equipment of his car. The day was Sunday, and as we took a 
corner on two wheels the passage to which we tuned in was “ Grant 
that this day we fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger.” 
The driver hurriedly changed the programme. 

The Western District of Victoria is famed not only for the gold 
fields but for the richness of its pastures. There are many fine 
country homes, comparable to those of England. Among them is 
the historic homestead of Ercildoune, founded in 1837 by Major 
Livingstone Learmouth, who had been in charge of stores in the 
convict settlement of Tasmania. Major Learmouth was a direct 
descendant of the thirteenth-century border poet popularly known 
as Thomas the Rhymer, who has been called the Chaucer of 
Scotland. He was a native of the original Ercildoune, now the 
town of Earlston, in Berwickshire. A stone from his ruined abode, 
the Rhymer’s Tower, bearing an inscription, has been built into 
the wall of the Australian Ercildoune, thus forging another link 
between Scotland and Australia. 

Eventually we entered Melbourne with feelings of awe: had 
we not heard that this was a “‘ a very proper place,” with a dignified 
and genteel church-going population, cable trams, no Sunday 
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newspapers, and little in the way of amusement? Yet never in 
our lives have we spent so gay a week as we did in Melbourne. 
Was it someone from Sydney who painted Melbourne in such 
drab colours? Far from being a dull city, Melbourne seemed to 
us the hub of the universe. If the Pacific is to be the pivot of the 
future world, Melbourne may well take the place of London. 
Even to-day, as you look at the tablet in Flinders Street marking 
the spot on the river-bank where John Batman from Tasmania 
beached his rowing boat and remarked “this would be the site 
for a village,” you marvel at the enterprise which has produced 
modern Melbourne in just over one hundred years. 

From the Australian Section in Melbourne Zoo one may obtain 
a very comprehensive idea of the curious fauna of the country. No 
fact of geographical distribution is more striking than the sharp 
demarcation between the animals of south-eastern Asia and those 
of Australia. Australia, we are told, was a “‘ dead end ”’ which at 
a very early date in the world’s history became isolated by the sea, 
and while their race became extinct in the rest of the world the 
marsupials (pouched mammals) and monotremes (egg-laying 
mammals) were here set free to evolve along their own lines. To 
this day they remain, slightly altered through many generations, 
as living fossils. 

In the Zoo we saw the platypus pond, or “ platypusary,” a 
house of necessarily elaborate construction, for the platypus is by 
no means easy to keep in captivity. Its abode must approach as 
nearly as possible to natural conditions : a platypusary consists of 
a tank containing water which must frequently be changed, com- 
municating at one corner by a small arched aperture with a zig- 
zag labyrinth of passages lined with dry straw and ending in a 
chamber or nest. Thus are reproduced the environment of the 
river-pool, the narrow mouth of the burrow, the thirty or thirty- 
five-foot passage, and finally the nest. It is essential that, by the 
time the animal reaches the nest, the fur should have been squeezed 
or wiped dry ; hence arises the need for a long and narrow ramp 
between water and bed. The keeper lifted the lid of the labyrinth, 
and there, coiled snugly in the bedchamber, was the platypus. 

As he uncoiled himself and scuttled down his runway we 
admired his lovely soft brown fur. His “ bill” was not the horny 
duck-bill of the shrunken specimens found in museums: it was 
soft and pliable, like black indiarubber, extending over his snout 
in the form of two shield-like flaps. He flopped into the water and 
swam like a dog, using only his webbed forefeet. m 

We have frequently been asked, even by those unfamiliar with 
Australia, ‘‘ Did you see the little bears?” The resemblance 
implied in this question is rather superficial, but it is not surprising 
that the fame of Australia’s national pet should have spread 
beyond the Commonwealth, for the real koala is even more en- 
gaging that his well-known picture would suggest. It is almost 
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unbelievable that this lovable and appealing creature should have 
been the subject of persecution ; yet in 1927 a misguided Queens- 
land government, thinking to assist settlers, declared an open 
season for koalas, and more than five hundred thousand were 
slaughtered for their fur. Australians are now ashamed of such 
misdeeds, and not only is the koala rigorously protected but he has 
also public opinion in his favour. Sanctuary is provided in Zoos 
and koala parks, although there are difficulties in rearing koalas 
in captivity. The little creature is extremely particular in his diet. 
His only food is the young leaves of the eucalyptus gum, and as 
each koala consumes two-and-a-half pounds of gum leaves daily, 
it is no easy matter to keep a koala park supplied with the correct 
food. Any attempt to upset such a diet or mode of life is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Naturally there was much of interest in Melbourne besides the 
Zoo. ‘The museum and picture gallery are unrivalled in the 
southern hemisphere, the Botanic Garden is superb. But we felt 
we must devote some time to Canberra, the Federal Capital. It 
was raining when we left Melbourne, and by the time we reached 
Albury on the Victorian border a deafening bastinado was pelting 
on the corrugated iron roof of “ the railway.” We changed trains 
and gauges: from the broad gauge of Victoria to the standard 
gauge of New South Wales, and from an old-fashioned English 
coach-compartment to a sleeping-car of the American pattern. 
This was later hitched on behind a number of timber wagons, and 
we bumped along throughout the night and during the day stopped 
from time to time to do some shunting; at least, the train did 
the shunting, while the passengers climbed the fence to admire the 
scenery. In Australia the short-sighted lack of uniformity in the 
matter of railway gauges is not merely a nuisance to travellers, 
but the transfer of goods to other wagons at every state frontier 
involves expense and delay. To standardise the gauge or lay a 
third rail or make the rolling stock with adjustable wheels would 
necessitate, it appears, too great expense ; though in the event of 
war the present system would involve chaos. 

“One must look at Canberra through the eyes of the future” 
is the advice usually given by Australians. It is as yet the mere 
scaffolding of a city. The setting is certainly glorious—a verdant 
tableland surrounded by undulating and well-wooded country. 
From the hill top it is easy to study the design of the city. In the 
foreground stands St John’s Church, one of the oldest buildings in 
Canberra. Near the centre is the white block of Parliament House, 
and at a respectful distance, all set in lovely gardens, are various 
other public buildings. Away on the periphery, miles from any- 
where it seems, are residential quarters, each adapted, it is said, 
to suit the income of the tenants. How this social experiment 
will work out in practice remains to be seen. The officials of the 
Civil Service are, of course, free to live where they will, and if the 


Piate 1. The drover’s camp-fire. 


PLATE 2. Canberra from Red Hill. 


PLATE 3. Eucalyptus trees, the quick and the dead. 
Lake George in the background. 


Piate 4. A bush fire, Hawkesbury River, New South Wales. 
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£400-a-year man chooses to live in the £600-a-year quarter that 
is entirely his own affair. The building of residences is to proceed 
from without inwards, and not in the more usual fashion of spreading, 
octopus-like, from the centre. Canberra will never be an industrial 
nor even a large city. The population, at present 10,000, will 
probably never exceed 100,000. It is designed solely as an ad- 
ministrative centre of government, like Washington or Ottawa. 

The Australian Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has laboratories at Canberra for the study of plant industry and 
economic entomology. The chief problem under investigation at 
the time of our visit concerned the blow-fly, a pest of sheep. Blow- 
flies are responsible for a monetary loss to Australia’s leading 
primary industry of something like £4,000,000 per annum. The 
problem is therefore a serious one. 

If the trouble were caused by one kind of fly, it might be 
possible to launch an effective counter-attack. Unfortunately, 
however, there are two species of fly: the first prepares the way, 
the second does more damage. The “ primary” green fly (Lucilia) 
lays its eggs on the fleece of sheep, and each female fly can produce 
2000 eggs during her lifetime of three months. The maggots are 
hatched, grow to adult age in a few days and produce a sore on the 
skin of the host. Then comes the opportunity of the “secondary ” 
brown fly (Chrysomyia), which is never the original aggressor. The 
second fly lays eggs in the wound produced by the maggots of the 
first. The primary smooth maggots are already having a struggle 
for existence among themselves when the secondary maggot enters 
the scene. It is a strong enemy, a hairy maggot which can burrow 
deeply into the flesh of the sheep and can also eat up the primary 
maggots. It would appear that the secondary blow-fly deserved 
to be encouraged, as the intense competition is the chief factor in 
limiting the numbers of the primary fly. Yet the secondary fly is 
so dependent upon the primary fly that one cannot “ play off” 
the second against the first in this fashion. And this is just the 
fringe of the problem : why is the blow-fly attracted to one sheep 
and not to another? Can the susceptibility of the sheep be reduced 
by any means? Is it possible to limit the abundance of blow-flies 
by introducing some insect enemy or parasite ? What is the precise 
life history of each of the fifteen varieties of flies that attack sheep 
in Australia? To what extent does trapping assist in destroying 
flies? (A good trap will catch thousands daily.) What is the 
best dressing for the sensitive skin of a merino sheep already 
suffering from “ blow-fly strike” ? These are only a few of the 
questions awaiting answers. Strange indeed that a mere fly can 
give so much trouble and demand such painstaking investigation. 

On a fine spring morning in September we set out by road 
from Canberra for Sydney. The way was so picturesque that we 
again marvelled that anyone should be so blind as to deny the 
existence of fine scenery in Australia. One of the most universal 
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features of Australian landscape is the gum tree: those eucalyptus 
trees are to be seen everywhere in the settled country. The leaves 
are placed vertically on the stem, so that they cast little shade, 
and broken shafts of light penetrate the foliage to give a lovely 
effect on the ground and on the silvery trunks. 

We expressed our surprise, as do all visitors, at the numbers 
of dead trees, and were told that the causes were three: bush 
fires, poisoning, and “‘ ring-barking.” From the days of the earliest 
occupation man has systematically destroyed many fine trees, in 
order, so he says, to improve the pasture. This may have been 
necessary in some districts, but it has certainly been overdone. 
It is easier to kill a tree by “ ring-barking” than to cut it down, 
but to destroy it at all is an extravagant policy, analogous to that 
other Australian error of allowing cattle to eat up every blade of 
grass in a country where grass is scarce without making provision 
for its future replacement. While looking at the dead trees which 
bordered the road, we failed to notice a large snake, which was 
enjoying the warmth of the baked macadam. We were over it 
before we knew, and, looking back, were just in time to see it 
wriggle actively into the bush. ‘‘ You are fortunate,” remarked 
the driver ; ‘‘ that is the first snake I have seen during my four 
years in Australia.” We were truly fortunate, comfortably enclosed 
within the protective bodywork of a high-powered car ! 

We were now very near the end of our tour in Australia. 
There remained only a short stay in Sydney, and then such 
glimpses as we could secure of various delightful ports-of-call on 
the Queensland coast, of which the most attractive was Cairns, 
known as the “ Tropical Garden” of Australia. Our last call 
was at Thursday Island, indicated in most maps by just a little dot 
beyond the tip of Australia’s northern tail. Our arrival was on a 
Sunday, which was hardly appropriate but had the advantage of 
drawing the greater part of the population to the pier to meet us. 
It was interesting to study the natives even in their clothed and 
civilised condition. ‘There were a few aboriginals, and one of 
them entertained us by making fire by the friction of two sticks. 
The average city-born Australian has never seen an aboriginal. 
They number about 60,000, of which only two-thirds are still 
nomadic. The remainder are segregated in supervised camps, like 
human zoos, where an occasional corroboree is staged for the 
benefit of tourists. 

One of the ship’s passengers had chartered a pearling lugger, 
captained by a very thin boy whom we judged to be about nine 
years of age. The objective of the expedition was a coral reef, 
but by the time our captain had enlivened the passage with stories 
of sharks, our enthusiasm had so wilted that some of us could 
scarcely be persuaded to trans-ship to the two cockleshell dinghies 
we had towed astern for work at closer quarters. A few enthusiasts 
cautiously stepped into a dinghy, loaded to within an inch or two 
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of the gunwale, and subsided on to a seat already wet. We rowed 
away from the parent lugger in a choppy sea, while every third or 
fourth wave broke over the side and every tenth came right aboard. 
Soon we were so wet that we might as well have swum from the 
lugger—had it not been for those alleged sharks. 

Holding a glass-bottomed viewing-box in the water, we gazed 
down at the coral in turn, our fellow-voyagers meanwhile leaning 
to the opposite side of the dinghy to prevent its capsizing. We 
did see the coral, but it was a disappointing sight : somehow it 
lacked the glory of line and artistry of form that we had expected. 
In future we shall be content to read or hear of its wonders, or at 
most to view it in an aquarium or through the glass bottom of a 
boat on a glassy sea. 

Presently we were gliding out to sea on a vessel which inspired 
greater confidence. The little white houses, the palm trees and 
the pearling luggers faded from view on the horizon. The pilot 
was dropped to his tiny launch and the Australian flag fluttered 
brightly from the stern as he pushed off. Farewell, Australia ! 


LIVESTOCK DISTRIBUTION IN CRAVEN * 
By K. B. CumBERLAND 


Lrvestocx distributions and the very different systems of pastoralism 
it is proposed to outline depend very directly upon four dominant 
features of the physical geography of this area : its geology and soils 
(Fig. 1) ; altitude, slope and aspect (Fig. 2) ; climate ; and vegetation. 
Environmental influence in Craven is rigid, and will remain so until 
such time as a comprehensive scheme of hill land improvement 
and rural resuscitation is put into operation. Moreover, since it is 
no longer necessary for each district to produce locally all the crops 
and animal food it requires, agricultural practice, here as elsewhere, 
has been ever more closely adapted to the physical characteristics 
of the region. Regional specialisation has been made possible by 
the development of efficient communications. More especially 
since the advent of motor transport has it been found more profitable 
in Craven to concentrate on those products in respect of which the 
district possesses definite local advantages. The basic components 
of the physical environment amidst which the pastoral communities 


* Based upon a paper read before Section E of the British Association at its Notting- 
ham Meeting in 1937. For the purposes of this article “ Craven ”’ is restricted to those 
parts of the valleys of the Wharfe and Aire above Ilkley and Keighley respectively : 
that is, it is limited by the Aire-Ribble divide on the west and the Wharfe-Nidd divide 
on the east. It thus embraces an almost purely agricultural upland area to the west of 
the Ouse-Humber drainage basin in the heart of the central Pennines. Skipton is its 
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live and work will be examined, and later some features of the 
adaptation will be indicated. ; 

The peculiar, varied, and for the most part karstic topography 
of upper Airedale and Wharfedale is etched almost entirely out of 
the Lower Carboniferous strata of the central Pennines. One 
feature of particular interest is the bisection of the region by the 
Craven Faults, one of which, the North Craven Fault, forms a 
distinctive topographical feature.* To the north of the Faults, 
which run from Malham to Hebden, lie the higher elevations, the 
most marked variations of relief and the most distinctive topography. 
Deep valleys are here carved out of the undisturbed horizontal 
strata of the rigid massif of the north Pennines, and etched through 
a thickness of over 1600 feet of Carboniferous rocks almost to the 
basal beds of the Great Scar Limestone. The general surface of 
this deeply dissected upland is remarkably uniform, and is doubtless 
an ancient peneplane dating probably from late Tertiary times. 
Above its general level several isolated Millstone Grit summits rise 
to over 2000 feet.t These are rounded residual outliers and they 
stand out as conspicuous monadnocks above the limestone plateau. 
They have a distinctive soil, vegetation and surface utilisation. 

Abrupt changes in the character of the Upper Avonian suc- 
cession take place in the Craven district within the fault belt. The 
Great Scar Limestone, which constitutes so distinctive a feature of 
the wild fell country to the north, is not recognised to the south of 
the mid-Craven Fault. Here it is represented by dolomitic or un- 
bedded reef limestones. The latter form a noticeable series of knolls 
in the vicinity of Malham, and of Cracoe, Linton and Thorpe. In 
a similar manner the Yoredale group shows an equally marked 
change when traced south. The characteristic succession of lime- 
stones, sandstones and shales, in which differential erosion has 
produced the “step ”’ topography of the higher dales, gives place 
to a thick mass of dark shale—the Bowland Shales. In the north 
the massive limestone gives rise to a bare and rugged rocky land- 
scape of angular scars, steeply sloping screes and rain-smoothed 
“pavements.” South of the Faults, with an abundance of shales, 
relief is less accentuated and there is less variation of altitude. The 
countryside is open and subdued and more wooded. It has a 
warmer appearance. Here the chief features of the Craven “ Low- 
lands” are the broad misfit valley of the Aire, with its moraine- 
dammed flats and small industrial towns, and the hummocky 
topography of the grassy drumlin belt to the west of Skipton.2 

The climate of Craven can best be described as “cool and 
damp.” Naturally, as a result of the generally high elevation 
(more than half the area is over 1000 feet), temperatures are some 
degrees lower than for neighbouring districts to the east, and rain- 


_™ Especially in upper Airedale, where the fault scarp at Malham Cove and Gordale 
is well known. 


t Penyghent, Buckden Pike and Great Whernside. 
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fall is everywhere high. An exception is the Craven Gap area, in 
which region alone it falls below 35”. Precipitation increases with 
altitude to the north-west ; on the limestone plateau and in the 
dale heads it exceeds 60’. It is highly probable that the grit 
monadnocks have a higher precipitation still, since they are almost 
continually masked in mist and cloud even in the summer months. 
On account of the accentuated relief of the high valleys extremely 
local variations of climate and weather are experienced ; such 
features as temperature inversion and valley fogs are common, and 
exposure to westerly winds and to the sun plays a significant part 
in the siting of villages and in influencing the value of pasture. 
Heavy and drifting winter snow is a factor in the rearing of stock. 
But more important in this respect are, first, the lack of long 
spells of dry and sunny weather in summer, which in some years 
renders it virtually impossible to cure hay ; and, secondly, the 
tardy arrival of spring, which delays all the major farm operations. 
These features are more especially significant in the pastoral 
economy of the upper dales, where lambing time is not until April 
and grass is never mown until after the roth of July. Both these 
operations are some six weeks earlier in mid-Airedale, east of 
Skipton. They may take place up to ten weeks earlier than on the 
isolated fell farm. 

Over large upland areas the natural vegetation has been modified 
only by grazing and, in a few cases, by burning. The particular 
seasonal utilisation is directly dependent upon this semi-natural 
vegetation. The most fundamental contrasts in vegetation in 
Craven result from the differences between the dry, calcareous soils 
of the limestones and the wet, non-calcareous soils of the Millstone 
Grit and shale outcrops. The rounded gritstone summits and 
especially the broader outcrops east of the Wharfe are dominated 
by a non-gramineous vegetation. Broad flats of desolate cotton- 
grass, sphagnum or rush-covered swamp alternate with grim peat 
hags, deep black gullies and sloping brows of purple heather. The 
limestone grazings, on the other hand, are dominated by various 
grass associations and are conspicuously green. 

The “moor wall,” which invariably separates these two dis- 
tinctive vegetation associations, is a significant boundary not only 
from the point of view of vegetation but also from that of tenure and 
utilisation. The two types of pasture are distinguished in the present 
mapping of land use types, but one regrets that the moor wall 
boundary will not be indicated on the maps of the Land Utilisation 
Survey, since to both sides of it there is “‘ rough pasture ”—but rough 
pasture of very different types. The moor above the wall is held in 
common by the village communities in the dale below and is 
utilised only in summer-as poor sheep grazings, for grouse shooting, 
or to provide a harvest of rushes or bracken for bedding stock. The 
wall accurately defines the limit of the Millstone Grit outcrop and 
separates the moor from the better grazings of the limestones. This 
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boundary varies in altitude and shows the influence of outcrop on 
vegetation in this region to be more immediate than that of altitude, 
climate or exposure. It is thus naturally lower in the south and 
east. To illustrate this certain contours have been introduced in 
Fig. 5. In upper Wharfedale the moor wall is rarely below 1500 
feet, and on Malham Moor, where there is no outlier of the Millstone 
Grit, the limestone vegetation reaches an altitude of 1900 feet. On 
Ilkley and Rombalds Moor, however, the non-calcareous peat 
vegetation descends well below 1000 feet. 

The term “moorland edge” has been used synonymously for 
the altitudinal limit of cultivation ; but the moorland edge as just 
defined and the altitudinal limit of cultivation are far from coin- 
cident in Craven. The latter rarely goes up beyond 750 feet. Its 
upper limit forms a sinuous line which defines the valley bottoms 
and their tongues of fertile pasture reaching far into the heart of 
the rough upland grazing country. Exceptions do occur: culti- 
vated land—that is, good meadow to which farmyard manure and 
sometimes a dressing of lime are applied—is found in isolated parcels 
surrounding gaunt, grey, isolated farmsteads and laithes * high up 
on the more gently sloping flanks of the limestone plateau. These 
islands of cultivation, reclaimed from a sea of rough fell grazings, 
are often near the moor wall up to altitudes of 1700 feet, more than 
1000 feet above the valley settlements. 

The permanent pasture and rough grazings vary considerably 
in types and associations, largely with the depth and nature of the 
soil, but also with slope and exposure. Three major types with 
their distinctive utilisation can be distinguished. 

The best pastures and the majority of the hay meadows (F ig. 3) 
are naturally found on the gentle slopes and the deeper, mixed 
alluvial soils of the valley troughs ; more particularly are they found 
in the post-glacial lake beds, where these are sufficiently drained, 
and in the drumlin belt west of Skipton. The mixed and herby 
natural grass vegetation—there is little introduced seed—provides 
good and abundant crops of hay, provided that the July and 
August weather allows of its being well cured. These pastures 
rank high in Professor Stapledon’s classification and are yet 
eminently improvable. Hay meadow is rarely found outside 
the valley troughs. 

The valley slopes of the Craven Lowlands and the low un- 
dulating divides, together with the steeper slopes of the upper 


* The “ laithe,” a building of local stone roofed with thick gritstone slabs, is a feature 
not only in the cultural landscape but also in the farm economy of this region. Each 
meadow is provided with such a structure. There are two doors, one usually in the 
centre of the leeward side, the other at one corner. The latter leads to the “ shippon, 
with cobble-floored stalls for five or six cattle. The remainder of the floor-space 
provides accommodation for the hay that is sledged Orn SWeD iss to the laithe. During 
hay-time this practice saves labour, but in winter, when the stock is stall-fed in laithes, 
it may entail a weary journey twice a day from the nearest village farm. The land is 
to some extent assured against starvation by receiving the manure from the fodder it 
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valleys and much of the limestone plateau and the Yoredale steps, 
are in rough grazings, largely of sheep’s-fescue and Agrostis associa- 
tions (Fig. 4). They form the sheep walks par excellence and were 
long ago highly esteemed as such under the monastic granges. 
The limestone surfaces are so permeable that, except where there 
are thin boulder clay deposits, and although precipitation amounts 
to 60’, these grazings are dry and form wide expanses of green 
pasture broken by grey-white scars, angular scree slopes and lime- 
stone pavements. ‘They are practically treeless, and dry-stone 
walls provide the only shelter for stock. These grazings are divided 
into large “allotments” and “intakes” sometimes embracing 
fifty to a hundred acres, in contrast to the small enclosures of earlier 
date in the valley bottoms. The fell grazings are uniform over 
large areas of the limestone plateau but do vary and often deteri- 
orate, especially on the Bowland shales or the shale outcrops of the 
Yoredales, so that locally Nardus stricta, Molinia, or even non-grass 
associations of rushes or bracken are dominant. 

The third distinctive type of vegetation with its peculiar and 
limited utilisation has already been mentioned in connection with 
the moor wall. It is the peat moorland (Fig. 5) associated with the 
siliceous soils of the Millstone Grit. It is of much inferior grazing 
value and has a shorter season of growth. Occupying the higher 
elevations, especially to the south and east, it is more exposed, has a 
higher rainfall and is utilised in summer only. 

It is amidst this hard and rigid environment of bleak, grey 
limestone rocks and dark, sombre peat hill country that man has 
derived a scant livelihood since Neolithic times? largely by means 
of the livestock he has reared, adapting himself and his methods 
strictly to its rigorous demands. 

The relative importance of sheep and cattle over the region and 
their actual distributions and densities are largely occasioned by 
the distribution of the vegetational types outlined above. The 
region has long been famed for its livestock—both sheep and cattle— 
as is attested by the numerous references to Craven and its pastures 
in itineraries and in agricultural journals. Within it and around 
its borders have been evolved several distinctive breeds of hill-sheep. 
It was the characteristic home of the famous Craven breed of long- 
horned cattle “ valued alike for the dairy and for meat. Bakewell 
endeavoured to found his typical race of cattle on the Craven long- 
horns, which were in his opinion the best breed in England.” * 
Craven still has an outstanding reputation for its dairy cattle and 
store lambs. 

On June 4th, 1935, there were, within the region here defined, 
approximately 160,000 sheep of all kinds, showing an average 
density of 112 per 100 acres (total area). The whole district, except 
for the more thickly settled and more valuable valley flats, forms 
characteristic hill sheep walks and upland grazings, and the 
majority of the farmers in the region are essentially sheep breeders, 
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although probably none is entirely dependent upon that one branch 
of the livestock industry. 

Examining the actual distribution of sheep on June 4th, as 
shown by the parish returns of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and by personal field observations, and bearing in mind 
the distribution of pasture types already mentioned, one finds the 
first noticeable feature is the uniform spread of sheep over the whole 
region, even in the Aire valley between Skipton and Keighley 
(Fig. 6). But several interesting and peculiar features are dis- 
cernible. The higher densities are found in association with the 
limestone pastures and fell grazings, particularly north of the 
Craven Faults on the limestone plateau and the areas of Yoredale 
step topography. This indicates the generally higher carrying 
capacity of the fell grazings as compared with that of the peat 
moorlands. The lower densities occur in the southern tip of Craven, 
south-east of Skipton, where other demands are made on the land 
surface. This, as will be seen, is the most important cattle belt, 
and here, too, there are considerable urban centres and some 
industry. 

A third feature is the fact that this map resembles, in some ways, 
one of vertical hill shading. ‘That is because there is an essential 
correlation between the distribution of sheep im June and the slope 
and altitude of the land. In that month stock, with the exception 
of dairy cattle in milk, is excluded from the richer pastures of the 
valley bottoms where the hay crop is now under way. By June 
lambs are strong enough to be turned out on to the fell, where the 
grazings are now at their best. Only the shearlings and barren 
ewes are, however, as yet turned on to the moorland summits. The 
major portion of the sheep population occupies the intermediate 
slopes. 

"The evolution of the breeds of sheep which are found in this and 
neighbouring fell country and the characteristics of sheep farming 
as practised here are full of geographical interest. Several hill 
breeds exist in Craven, all originally related to the old black-faced 
heath breed, of which Low said in 1845 : “an important property 
of the breed is its adaptation to a country of heaths, in which respect 
it excells any other. It is this property, as much as its hardiness, 
that has rendered it so suitable to the heathy mountains where it 
is acclimated and where it finds subsistence beyond the ordinary 
range of other sheep.” # hag See 

The natural pasture of the region is the indigenous home of sheep 
of a hardy type, inured against climatic rigours which would 
speedily decimate lowland flocks, and able to pick up a living 
where their cousins of more delicate fibre would starve to death. 
Both local environmental conditions and _ skilful selections are 
causes which have led to the establishment of modifications of the 
old heath breed. ‘These modified types are all hardy hill sheep, 
now recognised as distinctive breeds. In Craven are found the 
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Swaledale, the Dalesbred, the Scotch Black-faced, the Kendal 
Rough and the Lonk, in that order of popularity. 

The sheep breeder, however, has a second important factor to 
keep in mind, and one no less important than the adaptability of 
his flock to the grazings at his disposal, namely, the demands of the 
market for which he caters. 

The hill sheep of the breeds mentioned and the ground on which 
they are reared are unsuitable for producing early-maturing fat 
lambs. The Swaledale or the Dalesbred ewe has several qualities 
which make her valuable. She is small, economical to keep, and 
a good milker. These are qualities stamped on the ewe flocks of 
the district very largely by natural selection and environment. 
A big, greedy ewe will not survive in rough weather ; a poor milker 
will rear no lambs. On the other hand, the hill breeds lack the 
flesh-fattening capacity and early maturity demanded by the 
butcher or lowland farmer buying store lambs off the hill. The 
dalesman (together with other hill farmers) finds a solution in 
cross-breeding and in producing late store lambs for September 
and October sales. Crossing in Craven is done largely with the 
Wensleydale ram which, of all long-wool sheep, has the greatest 
altitudinal range.5 This is common practice with most hill flocks, 
but in Craven it illustrates a particular system of management of 
both hill and lowland breeds locally adapted to the environment 
through years of natural selection. 

The sheep farmer of the dales thus rears principally store lambs 
with a high reputation as “ thrivers ” and “ good-doers.” Coming 
off hard fell pasture they make good progress in their purchasers’ 
hands on stubble or cultivated grasses. They are known to be 
economical feeders and are thus in great demand. Most breeders 
also rear pure-bred Swaledale or Dalesbred lambs to replenish 
their flock of breeding ewes. On especially isolated farms, distant 
from markets but in contact with neighbouring store lamb breeders, 
there may be no crossing. It is from the hardy pure-bred strains 
on such upland farms that the valley flocks are built up again when 
old ewes are drafted out for lowland fattening. 

Second in importance only to sheep are cattle ; and in the south 
of Craven they are of first importance. Cattle again are chosen 
for their adaptability to the pasturage available and the climatic 
conditions prevailing. The hardy non-pedigree dairy Shorthorn 
has ousted all other types. In his own quiet way the dalesman has, 
within the breed, evolved a milk strain of very high reputation. 

The general distribution of cattle (Fig. 7) is roughly the reverse 
of that of sheep. Particularly noticeable is their concentration 
south of the Faults, and more especially in the Aire valley. In the 
broader alluvial lowlands of the Skipton area, eastwards to the 
industrial fringe of Keighley and westwards to the limit of the misfit 
valley of the Aire between Gargrave and Hellifield, the cattle 
density is over 30 per 100 acres total area. In the parishes of 
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Cononley, Kildwick, Sutton (all semi-urbanised), Coniston Cold, 
Gargrave and Bank Newton (rural parishes of Malhamdale and 
the drumlin belt), the density reaches 4o and over. In the fell 
country to the north the density is everywhere under 10 and as low 
as I in the most isolated parishes. 

Economic factors play a greater part in influencing the dis- 
tribution of cattle than that of sheep. Sheep are more easily and 
more cheaply transported in large numbers than are cattle. Wool 
is less perishable than milk. Sheep occupy poorer and more remote 
areas, but isolation is detrimental to the successful rearing of dairy 
cattle. Cattle are found in the districts of better pasture, and dairy 
cattle—that is, cows and heifers in milk—show an even more marked 
concentration in association with the best grazings than do “ total 
cattle.’ Dairying, with modern equipment and housing and the 
large-scale employment of concentrated foodstuffs, is a feature of 
the semi-urbanised belt of Airedale and the immediate vicinity of 
Ilkley. Here there is an adjacent market for fresh milk. In the 
drumlin belt, however, there is no adjacent market and the milk 
wholesaler takes the place of the producer-retailer. His market 
lies beyond the semi-urbanised belt in Leeds and Bradford or 
around Manchester. 

Away from these areas a much larger proportion of the cattle 
is made up of cows and heifers in calf and of cattle under two years. 
The emphasis in areas of poorer pasture is on breeding and rearing 
rather than dairying. The farmers of the upper dales are, apart 
from their sheep breeding, concerned with cattle only from the 
point of view of breeding and summer feeding. They keep young 
stock and store beasts which can be turned out on to grazings of 
intermediate value in summer, thus allowing a maximum hay 
harvest to be taken off the valley meadows. Cattle are never 
pastured on the open peat commons ; here again the moor wall is 
an important boundary. : 

Certain interesting factors underlie the dairy cattle breeding 
of the dales. To the south-east and south-west of Craven lie the 
industrial conurbations of the West Riding and southern Lancashire 
and here there is a huge, continual and growing demand, not only 
for liquid milk, but also for cows in milk.* ‘The breeding qualities 
of mature animals are not necessarily impaired through living in 
a smoky atmosphere or on grass soiled by a deposit of soot, but their 
period of usefulness is frequently curtailed. Here, on account of 
the premium on land capable of development and of high rate 
charges, dairy farms are small. There is neither room nor time for 
the breeding and rearing of dairy cattle. So Craven is reciprocal to 
these urban areas in this respect. The agricultural districts of the 


* Leeds and Bradford are especially noticeable for the large quantities of milk 

roduced within their own boundaries: it amounts respectively to a third and a half 

ff their requirements. (The Fluid Milk Market. Ministry of Agric. and Fisheries 
Publication, Economic Series, No. 16, 1927.) 
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dales, where dairy cattle of proved milking strains can be reared 
in more hardy and natural conditions, have come to be considered 
as valuable rearing grounds from which the farmer of the industrial 
districts may draw to renew his herd in order to keep every stall 
full and maintain his output of liquid milk. This system of dairying 
in the industrial zones—the “ milk and feed” system—consists of 
purchasing newly-calved cows off the lower hill grazings and carry- 
ing them through one, but seldom more than two, lactations, after 
which they are ready for slaughter ; though the hill farmer of Craven 
often buys back the cows from the dairyman and brings them round 
to a further calving. 

This constant interchange of dairy cattle and the special autumn 
sales of thousands of store lambs help to make Skipton one of the 
chief livestock markets of the country, despite the competition of 
many neighbouring exchange centres at Hellifield, Gisburn, Otley 
and Bingley, and others at Preston, Lancaster, Bentham, Penrith, 
Hawes and Leyburn. Few regions have so many significant live- 
stock marts grouped so closely together. 

One difficulty of paramount importance to be faced by the 
Craven farmer, whether he be sheep breeder, cattle rearer or dairy- 
man, is that of wintering his stock. Arable cultivation is, as one 
would imagine, excluded from the greater part of the area. Altitude, 
high precipitation, and the cool and late short summers are almost 
everywhere prohibitive to the successful ripening of almost all arable 
crops. There are fewer than a hundred acres under the plough 
in the area under review, and these are under the management of 
intensive dairy farmers near Keighley and Ilkley. Thus the hay 
crop is the only winter fodder produced locally. 

The dairy farmer on the better land in the south of Craven, with 
his larger capital, quicker turnover and stable market, can afford 
to make larger purchases of concentrated foodstuffs or even to 
install grass-drying plant ; thus he may maintain a winter herd as 
large as, or larger than, his summer head of stock ; especially since 
he is equipped with up-to-date cattle housing facilities. But the 
difficulty is much greater for the dalesman. As early as October 
the gritstone moorland grazings are too poor and exposed for use. 
The limestone fell pasture is of little value during November, 
December, January, February and March. By November all his 
stock is concentrated in the valley bottom or on the lower hill slopes. 
In October cattle are tied in the stone laithes which everywhere 
dot the landscape. The number of cattle that can be accommodated 
depends, not only upon the number of stalls available, but also upon 
the access (or otherwise) of the preceding hay-time. Store lambs 
which constitute virtually half the June sheep populati 
left the dales by Soicher B enonmasions dhaxe 

The distributions and densities that have been mentioned and 
illustrated above are characteristic only of a limited period in 
summer. With his store lambs already gone, the sheep breeder 


PLATE 1. The winter scene, Kettlewelldale (Upper Wharfedale), showing 
the small enclosures of the incised valley bottom. Above the scar of the 
Great Scar Limestone, the tell pastures slope gently up to the rounded 
summit of Old Cote Moor in the distance. The huddled haufendorf in the 
shelter of the valley bottom is sited on a post-glacial lake delta fan. 
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PLATE 2. In winter little stock remains in the higher dales. Even the ewe 

flock is found on the lower valley slopes, below the main scar and the 

“scar wood.” Here the Swaledale ewes have broken the snow and re- 

vealed the outline of Saxon strip lynchets, constructed to allow of plough- 

ing on the more gentle slopes above what was in Saxon times a boggy 
post-glacial lake-flat. 


PLATE 3. In summer, interest centres in the parcels of meadowland 
enclosed by dry limestone walls and each provided with a stone 
laithe for the wintering of stock. 


PLate 4. Autumn finds store lambs already weaned and ready for the 

auction sales. After having been pastured through the summer on either 

the fell grazings or the open moor, they are now given a change and 

pastured in the scar woods or on the aftermath of the hay-crop, before 
they leave the dale for some lowland fattening farm, 
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may still have on his hands his breeding flock of anything from two 
hundred to a thousand ewes. These have been out on fell or moor 
throughout the summer. In December it is a common expedient 
to relieve the strain on the limited valley pastures by sending the 
major ewe flock either to an arable area or to an area with less 
exposed lowland pastures, preferably of a different type from that 
to which the flock has been accustomed. The adoption of this 
expedient amounts in the more remote upland parishes to nothing 
less than absolute necessity. No census figures are available for 
any winter month, but careful enquiry reveals that, in the parish 
of Kettlewell-with-Starbotton (Upper Wharfedale), there are at 
Christmas only half the June head of cattle and but one-tenth the 
June head of sheep. Several flockmasters, or their sons, are away 
too : illustrating what virtually amounts to a modified example of 
transhumance. 

Figure 8 summarises the position. It is at once a map of “ land 
use units,’ ® based upon the varying proportions of permanent 
pasture to rough grazings and moorland, and a map depicting the 
various combinations of livestock distributions ; it also very faith- 
fully reflects the limits of different farm economies and practices. 
Its basis is essentially statistical : statistics supplied by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries are the only criteria used. The geo- 
graphical merit of the Farm Regions shown is that, although they 
take no cognisance of the underlying physical characteristics, they 
reflect them admirably. 

When drawn, the graphs for each parish were found to have 
three clearly defined columnar arrangements ; and, moreover, the 
three patterns when set in position were found to display a definite 
spatial grouping. Three farming regions were thus distinguished. 
The Hill Sheep Farming Region comprises the upper dales together 
with the plateau region north of the Malham cul-de-sac (Upper 
Airedale). Its southern boundary coincides very closely with the 
line of the North Craven Fault. Throughout, hill sheep and the 
breeding of Masham store lambs, together with the utilisation of 
extensive fell sheep walks and limited valley “ holms,” give farm 
practice here its recognisable characteristics. The Sheep and Cattle 
Breeding Region is in many ways transitional. Elevation is generally 
lower and relief variations less marked and distinctive. There are 
rich valley meadows and common grazings in almost equal pro- 
portions. Sheep and cattle form integral parts of farm management. 
The region is transitional, too, from the point of view of elevation 
and its effect upon the character of sheep farming practice : lambing 
is earlier ; grass fattening is possible. Many ewes are Masham 
crosses, and early maturing twice-crossed lambs are reared. ‘The 
Intensive Dairy Farming Region comprises the whole of mid-Airedale 
down-valley from Coniston Cold and the Wharfedale parish of 
Addingham. Farm practice varies from part to part only in in- 
tensity. Liquid milk production is the main aim and is reflected, 
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as shown, by the high percentages of cattle in milk. This is highest 
in the semi-urbanised south-east and rather lower in the grassy 
drumlin belt and the southern extremity of Malhamdale. Here 
breeding of dairy stock and some grass feeding of Irish, North 
Country or locally bred stores are subsidiary features. East of 
Skipton the subsidiaries are of the intensive type—poultry rearing 
and pig keeping. 

In conclusion, let it be emphasised that in Craven there exists 
a system of pastoral farming which is an unusual combination 
of cattle and sheep rearing, in many ways unique. There are a 
number of particular economies dependent largely upon easily 
accessible industrial markets—markets which alone render possible 
the dalesman’s successful farm methods in close adaptation to a 
hard environment, and in upland fell and moorland country other- 
wise of little value. During recent years of agricultural depression 
the success of sheep farming has been one of few encouraging 
features ; and the future demand for dairy cattle seems assured, 
so that fundamental changes in the agricultural nature of Craven 
appear unlikely ; although, with grassland improvement along 
lines recently suggested, for which parts of Craven are eminently 
suited, many deep-rooted features of farm practice and economy 
might easily be upset. 
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“OUR IGNORANCE OF SCOTLAND”—A REPLY 
By E. Wytu Fenton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


IGNORANCE may be due to lack of opportunity, carelessness, or 
laziness. It may be due not to one but to two or all of these causes. 
Knowledge of one’s own country is a very desirable and worthy 
object: what is the reason, or reasons, for this ignorance of 
Scotland so ably exposed in a previous number of this Magazine 
by Professor A. G. Ogilvie? * , 

The chief reason is that a rapidly expanding knowledge and 
technique in the various sciences, and a still more rapidly changing 
world, alters and reduces the volume of previous knowledge. The 
older type of general or “all-round” man has disappeared; to 
be replaced by a host of specialists—often remarkably ignorant 
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of each other’s work—and the absence of any authority to co- 
ordinate the work of specialists and to build up from their diverse 
and fragmentary contributions a true picture of the whole. Such 
work to-day is frequently far more difficult than solving the familiar 
jig-saw puzzle. 

In the past the production of a Statistical Account of Scotland ® ® 
supplied the needs of the time. A similar work to-day of the same 
standard and size would be of little value. To produce a publica- 
tion suitable for the needs of the present time would require not 
only a generation of time but a vast army of enthusiastic collabo- 
rators—and specialists. It would be necessary also that a large 
number of them should devote all their time for many years to 
come to the accomplishment of such work. 

Such an undertaking requires financial support. Lack of this 
is the second reason for our ignorance. Without adequate financial 
support no effective attempt to solve our problems can be made. 
To-day such work as is being done consists of isolated investigations 
relating to scattered parts of the country, with little or no attempt 
at concentration on any definite area or on any particular problem. 

There is no longer a large number of amateurs who, having 
means of their own, are prepared to devote their time and lives to 
such work. Many to-day who may wish to, and can, devote some 
time to this work, find it impossible to guarantee any allotted time 
or to complete a certain amount of work within any given time. 
Life has not only become more complicated, but more strenuous. 
The leisure and spare time of professional or even of business people 
is very much less in amount than it was in pre-war days. This 
renders it very difficult to gather together—and retain—a suffici- 
ently large band of workers to initiate and carry on such work. 

It is true that a system of general mapping—for example, of | 
vegetation—may be done, but even that requires experience and is 
rather costly. Even the mapping of types of grasslands or grazings 
is not quite so easy as it seems.* 5 ‘The reason why the Botanical 
Survey of Scotland was never finished was the cost of producing 
coloured maps. Even black-and-white hatching ® and similar 
methods of representation are expensive, and not, in the writer’s 
opinion, nearly so effective or easy to use as colours. Mapping 
on a much larger scale than that done on the published maps of 
the late brothers Smith? § and Hardy ® is necessary. A larger scale 
than that published by Geddes ?° is desirable but probably for 
financial reasons impracticable. Moreover such mapping would 
have to be renewed or checked after a lapse of ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, as during that period there would probably be changes in 
vegetation, while fluctuations in agricultural and forest areas are 
certain to occur. In many cases a good vegetation map may be 
more valuable than a soil survey, useful though the latter is. If 
ever such work is again considered, the unmapped parts of Scotland 
should first receive attention. 
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The writer pointed out at the Norwich Meeting of the British 
Association 1! in 1935 the need for a Botanical Survey (permanent). 
It was also stressed that the most desirable aim was a Biological 
Survey or, better still, a Scientific Survey to include all the sciences. 
The total cost of this would not be prohibitive, and would be much 
less than is frequently spent on less valuable efforts. It is a highly 
debatable point whether the formation of a voluntary Survey Scheme 
may delay if not negative the possibility of such a Scientific Survey 
or, on a lesser scale, a Biological Survey coming into being. The 
value of the co-operation of the R.A.F. in assisting such a scheme 
by aerial mapping should not be overlooked. 

It is obvious from the points outlined that the problem is not 
easy of solution. The writer and a friend—who is chiefly interested 
in the zoological side—have often discussed the question of a 
Biological Survey of Scotland. Such a scheme, on a voluntary 
basis, has obvious advantages, since the plant and animal life are 
frequently interdependent. At present such work would have to 
be done by part-time efforts and would have to be preceded by 
standardised mapping and recording. It would certainly require 
a Committee, or “Board of Control” appointed to guide, correlate 
and organise such work. This would have to prepare the way for 
the possibility of a permanent Biological Survey on the same footing 
as the Geological Survey. Such a Biological Survey should include 
rivers and their fauna, flora, and ecology. It would also take 
cognisance of matters relating to agriculture and forestry. Coast 
erosion, tidal estuaries, and sea-shore problems are all within its 
province. Climate and micro-climate would also have to be con- 
sidered, as they often play a major part in ecology. The hotly 
debated question of trees and woodlands and their effect—if any— 
on local climatic conditions might come nearer a solution. When 
such knowledge is available there will be fewer costly failures and 
derelict schemes due to insufficient knowledge of the conditions 
of the area concerned. 

If maps and records of the plant and animal life of Scotland— 
particularly from the ecological aspect—were available it would 
save huge sums of money when the breaking-in of land for agri- 
culture, forestry or for any other purpose becomes desirable. 
Dangerous increases of animal and plant pests would also be 
watched and perhaps forestalled. The possibilities are almost 
infinite in usefulness and the saving of public money. Experi- 
menting in a hurry is unsound and costly. Not until maps, facts 
and figures are available will progress be smooth, certain, and 
successful. 
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POPULATION IN RELATION TO RESOURCES IN 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


An abstract from papers read to the International Congress of 
Geography in 1934 by Professor P. L. Michotte and P. C. de Vent, 
and published at Warsaw in the Comptes Rendus (Section III) of the 
Union Géographique Internationale, 1937. 


In the course of the century 1830-1930 the population of Belgium 
has doubled and that of Holland has trebled. As the areas of both 
these states are small, the problems involved in the support of a 
growing population without impairment of its standards of living 
have become acute. The adjustments made in these small and 
densely-peopled states should be of general interest, since their 
civilisation epitomises in itself that of Western Europe, more partic- 
ularly in its industrial aspect. 

It has been customary to regard Belgium as a country supported 
in equal measure by agriculture and by industry. This is no longer 
true. In 1910, 20 per cent. of the population lived by cultivating 
the soil, whereas 43 per cent. were dependent on industry. Industry 
is thus the most important but not as yet the sole support of the 
people. The value of their agricultural produce is little more than 
one-half that of their industrial products, less the value of industrial 
raw materials. The proportion between the returns from the two 
occupations is thus in the nature of 16 : 30. A nice balance has not 
characterised the national economy since the period 1865-1870, 
before which agriculture was dominant. 

It is generally admitted that the total number of marriages may 
be taken as indicative of the economic condition ofa state: marriages 
are numerous when a comfortable standard of living is within the 
reach of all, whereas at times of national crisis their number is 
reduced. In 1865 a high, marriage-rate coincided with a period of 
cheap wheat. In a country dependent pre-eminently on agriculture 
there existed a definite connection: the greater the harvest, the 
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more flourishing the producer and the greater his resources ;_ the 
price of bread fell and life in general became more easy. Thus the 
price of wheat was a sure index to the marriage-rate before the state 
started to draw away from purely agricultural pursuits. Since 1870 
a new correlation has become established between the marriage- 
rate and the price of cast-iron, chosen as the index of industrial life, 
and a period of dear cast-iron is signalised by many marriages. 

In spite of a statistical diminution in the number of agricultural 
workers, the output of Belgian agriculture has increased in the 
course of the last century. Few countries have succeeded in making 
productive and in maintaining in productivity so large a proportion 
of their superficial area. The acreage of uncultivated land has 
diminished by more than one-half since 1850 and is now on the 
average as little as 6-5 per cent. of the total. To make fallow pro- 
ductive was an invention of Flanders (W. Belgium) which other 
countries were not slow to adopt. The faithful assiduity with which 
the Belgian cultivator returns every scrap of filth to the soil is with- 
out parallel outside China. Ten per cent. or more of each holding 
is double-cropped (la culture dérobée), turnips, for instance, following 
rye and being harvested in the same year. There is no monotony 
of utilisation : each plot is devoted to the culture of that crop for 
which it is best suited. From the point of view of yield per acre 
Belgium is, for many crops, one of the most fruitful countries in the 
world. 

Although cultivation is so specialised, the products of Belgian 
agriculture are definitely not for export. Ninety-five per cent. of 
their bulk is for the home market. But the small percentage ex- 
ported must not be regarded as representative of value, since it is 
made up in the main of such highly-priced articles as hot-house 
fruit, etc. For example, in 1933 Belgium received seventy-one 
million francs in consideration of her exports of chicory (Chicorée 
Witloef), and was thus able to pay for the import of 1,200,000 sacks 
of wheat, which would have necessitated the cultivation of more 
than 39,000 hectares * of the homeland. In other words, the export 
of the produce of one hectare of chicory made possible the payment 
of imports from abroad of as much bread as could be obtained 
from roughly eight hectares of home-grown wheat. oes 

Actually, what proportion of the national food supply is raised 
at home? It is sometimes said that Belgium imports as much as 
three-quarters of her food, that is, that if her population were 
dependent entirely on what could be produced at home, it could 
be nourished only for three months in twelve. This is not so. In 
1914 home production was satisfying 72 per cent. of her needs, in 
1923, 74-78 per cent., and at the present time, 80 per cent. 

Thus Belgium is dependent upon foreign sources for her food to 
the extent only of 20 per cent. of her needs. A dependence relatively 
so small is made possible by the intensity with which her soil is 

* 1 hectare =2°47 acres. 
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tilled. The average holding is so small (67 per cent. are less than 
five hectares in extent) that its cultivation amounts practically to 
horticulture. Although territorially these plots may be of small 
extent, numerically their tenant-cultivators form a class with a 
distinct social importance. 

The deficit of 20 per cent. is accounted for in very unequal pro- 
portions by the various essential foodstuffs. The Belgian eats a 
great deal of bread, in fact, perhaps nowhere else except Canada 
is more bread eaten per head of the population. Nowadays he is 
satisfied with rather less than he used to be. His bread has nearly 
always cost him little : in February 1934 a kilo of white bread cost 
1:36 francs in Belgium, 2-73 in France, 3-30 in Holland. The largest 
deficit is therefore naturally in wheat. 

The proportion of home-grown to imported wheat is as I : 3; 
and the deficiency of this essential foodstuff is very real. The 
acreage under wheat has contracted and the proposal has even 
been made that its cultivation should be abandoned altogether in 
favour of more highly-priced types of product. The suggestion is 
ridiculous, since wheat occupies an important place in the crop 
rotation of sticky soils and nowhere else in the world can be pro- 
duced more cheaply. The examples of Denmark and Holland, 
which have already excluded wheat from their rotations, are not 
encouraging. 

Of the Belgian potato crop, one-half is consumed on the farm, 
mainly by pigs. Production is in excess of demand and there is 
some export. The per capita consumption of sugar is increasing, 
yet the sugar beet acreage could be extended to provide a surplus 
for export were there any incentive to do so. Existing economic 
conditions do not encourage such an extension because, selling at 
current prices in the world market, the exporter would not recover 
the costs of production. 

In 1922 the home output of beef satisfied 84:4 per cent. of the 
demand, that of pork 96 per cent. More recently the price of pork 
has fallen, indicating a glut, and it is possible that there may in 
future be a surplus for export. 

Eggs and butter are imported. The consumption of butter has 
increased at the expense of that of margarine. Ifthe Belgian could, 
like the Dane, be persuaded to prefer margarine to butter, there 
would be some possibility of Belgium becoming an exporting 
country. 

Thus, apart from the unfavourable balance in respect of wheat, 
the situation with regard to foodstuffs is not serious. The kingdom 
even produces a surplus for export of many agricultural products. 
If we bear in mind that in 1840, when the population had reached 
only half its present proportions, there was already a deficit of 15 
per cent. in the national food supply, we shall be in a position to 
appreciate the progress made by agriculture since that date. Whilst 
the population has doubled, the deficit has increased only from 15 
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to 20 per cent. None the less these imports have to be paid for. 
How is this done ? 

In Belgium there are two groups of industries—the Walloon 
metallurgical group and the textiles of Flanders and Brabant. In 
their beginnings both groups were dependent on local raw materials; 
now coal is practically the sole local resource, and the continued 
manufacture of linen from imported supplies, for example, affords 
an excellent illustration of the persistence of a rooted industry. 
With the development of the Belgian coalfield the emphasis changed 
from textiles to the heavy industries, and the output of girders, sheet- 
iron, cement, glass and zinc all became important. Their manu- 
facture provides employment for three times as many operatives 
as the whole of the textile industry. 

The output of Belgium’s industries, unlike that of her agri- 
culture, is 50 per cent. in excess of her needs. When allowance has 
been made for the fact that payment must be made for such pro- 
portions of the raw materials of industry as are imported, it emerges 
from a study of official statistics that in an average year the profit 
from industrial exports does not cover the deficit in foodstuffs. 
Once again current opinion is proved wrong: the products of 
Belgian industry do not pay for the food that it is necessary to im- 
port. The cost of imported food is in fact roughly equivalent to the 
deficit in the national commercial budget. 

The budget deficit on imported foods is, of course, retrieved and 
indeed converted into a balance by the nation’s invisible exports, 
chiefly of capital. It is an important aspect of Belgian demography 
that the industrial population is largely decentralised, and the 
phenomenal development of internal communications presupposed 
by this distribution is linked up, as a result of the state’s geographical 
position, with the European corridors. Belgium has “the inter- 
national atmosphere” conducive to culture and exchange. In 
conclusion, it may be said that without over-straining herself, 
Belgium can be self-supporting in food, by reason of her own pro- 
duction (80 per cent. of her needs) and her imports (20 per cent.), 
which her international credit normally covers. 

In seeking signs of over-population four indications may usually 
be expected : the exaggerated concentration of population, a per- 
sistence of emigration, a state of endemic poverty, and a standard 
of living not far removed from misery. When these symptoms may 
be detected in conjunction a country may be said to be over- 
populated. 

Settlement in Belgium has been by towns since the Middle Ages. 
They represent the fruits of a materialistic civilisation, and the 
influence of the community, as compared with that of the moneyed 
individual, is evident from their public buildings, among which the 
cathedral, cloth-hall or hétel-de-ville are usually prominent. From 
a statistical study of the various sizes of town in Belgium there emerge 
at present two facts: (a) It is the small comraune of less than 5000 
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inhabitants which has recently lost its demographic importance. 
Actually their number has remained static and has the appearance 
only of having decreased on account of the prevailing increase in 
the other sizes of community. Evidently this size of commune 
represents the agricultural settlement, and we are dealing with the 
common feature of rural depopulation in response, not to the 
stagnation of agriculture, but rather to such influences as an excess 
of labour in an occupation already saturated, the substitution of 
stock-breeding for arable cultivation, mechanisation, and the 
proverbial reproductive fertility of the agricultural worker. (0) 
The rural surplus has gone to swell, not the cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants, so much as the middle-burghs of 25,000-100,000, in 
which class the numbers have trebled since 1866. Thus the exodus 
has been, not an influx into city slums actuated by rural misery, 
but a transference of the labour which had become superfluous in 
the fields in response to an industrial demand. 

Whilst emigration is not unrecorded, immigration into this 
already crowded country is numerically greater. 

Pauperism has without doubt diminished. Although police 
regulations have not varied and their application has been no more 
rigorous than in the past, the beggar has disappeared from circula- 
tion; residents in Belgium will support this statement. The 
decrease in pauperism, in conjunction with the increase in popula- 
tion, may be interpreted as another sign that the country is not over- 
populated. 

With regard to the standard of living, statistics lose their per- 
suasive eloquence with the entrance of the psychological factor. 
Yet certain indications may be taken as proving an increase in 
general well-being—a rise in salaries, a shorter working shift, a 
lower cost of living, an increased consumption of luxuries, and im- 
provements in comfort and education. In 1924 the allocation of 
the national income was as follows : 

Thousand millions 


of francs. 
Food . ‘ ; : : ; » (13-0 
Clothing ‘ : : : : ends 
Lighting and heatin ; : ; $< io 
Direct taxation. 5 : : pi eppal 5 
Comforts. ; , ; wah 19:0 
Miscellaneous < : : ‘ ti Use 
Savings : é é : ‘ P40 


Comment on these figures is superfluous : they remain problematic. 
But they may be developed by reference to published studies dealing 
with the subject of working-class life, where conditions are usually 
worst and which is habitually the first to suffer the ill-effects of over- 
population. 

From a glance at the wage-scale in operation in 1855 it would 
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appear that the deepest misery must have prevailed at that time. 
Actually an extraordinarily cheap cost of living did much to mitigate 
it. It is not necessary to stress that nevertheless such times are gone 
for ever. The improvement in working-class conditions is a matter 
at most of the last fifty years, and statistics are therefore available. 
From their study the facts emerge that nowadays (1929) a very 
much greater proportion of the income of an average family is 
devoted to the satisfaction of intellectual and moral needs, and to 
expenditure under miscellaneous heads—i.e., not on the necessaries 
of life which it is possible to isolate and classify—than was the case 
in 1891. A decreased proportion is allocated to ‘‘ amusements,” 
and is explained by the fact that in 1891 alcohol drunk outside the 
home was rated as an “‘ amusement,” whereas since it has been 
made illegal to sell alcohol in café-bars, this item has disappeared 
from the budget. The labourer’s consumption of pork, eggs, milk 
and sugar has greatly increased ; of other foodstuffs the increase 
in consumption has been less ; and only of beef, bread and potatoes 
has it fallen. Even the diminutions show nothing more near 
starvation than the adoption of a rational diet. 

The leaders of the working classes themselves testify to an 
amelioration in conditions during the past fifteen years. Such a 
transformation would not have been possible had this country 
really suffered from over-population, and is due less to progress in 
the exploitation of the nation’s resources than to the greater im- 
partiality with which, by an improved social system, they are 
distributed. The outlook is very much more cheerful than it was 
eighty years ago, when the population numbered only 4,500,000 ; 
which gives some idea of the great progress made, in an exiguous 
environment, by a population peculiarly crowded and hard-working. 

In a period of economic stress such as we are at present passing 
through, it would be inappropriate to omit mention of what are, 
or what will be, the repercussions on this problem of the con- 
temporary crisis. First it may be noted that the income of the 
working man is not less than it was in times of prosperity. ‘Taking 
account of the reduced cost of living, wages compare very favourably 
with those in operation in 1925. But there is in Belgium, as in the 
rest of Europe, the problem of unemployment. Although unemploy- 
ment has not been altogether unknown in Belgium in the past, it 
has never before been so widespread nor so lasting. If it finds no 
obvious expression in the form of hunger-strikes, it is because relief 
is better organised and the unemployed can draw upon the massed 
earnings of the past. But this state of affairs cannot go on. Each 
unemployed man is costing the state 12-50 francs per day. If such 
a situation were to become endemic, then Belgium would in reality 
be on the eve of being unable either to employ or to nourish her 
total population ; then indeed would she experience the miseries 


of true over-population. 
It must not be thought that after a period of lean years the 
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conditions obtaining heretofore will automatically reassert them- 
selves. A distinction must be drawn between acute unemployment, 
due to a temporary crisis in industry, and the technological unem- 
ployment resulting from a decreased demand for labour after the 
rationalisation of industry. For example, Belgian collieries at 
present employ 124,000 men as compared with 175,000 in 1927. 
Since the beginning of 1932 the number of miners has decreased 
by 25,000 at the same time as the output of coal has increased. 
Pits with a small output have been closed, mechanisation has been 
adopted in larger concerns. 

The only conceivable solution lies in a radical transformation 
within industry itself. Belgium is a big importer of the finished 
products, such as electrical equipment, which demand a large supply 
of expert labour, and her entrepreneurs are at present too conservative 
and too much afraid of losing their foreign markets to abandon the 
heavy industries upon which they have in the past so successfully con- 
centrated. The demands of the home market have thus far been 
neglected. If industry could accommodate itself, the absorption 
of its products would follow automatically. 

But the significance of a characteristic of the age-groups of the 
existing population must not be overlooked. In a population increas- 
ing by reproduction in the normal way, the tendency is for youth to 
out-number the middle-aged, as this group in turn out-numbers 
the aged. On account of the falling birth-rate, operative in Belgium 
as in other states of Western Europe, the younger generation is not 
proportionately sufficient to replace the old. The present tendencies 
suggest the following figures for the future : 


Date. Population. 
1950 : : ; : . 7,910,000 
1980 : : : : . 6,725,000 
1990 : : : : . 6,240,000 
2000 ; : : ; - 5,760,000 


b) 


If this “‘ prophecy ” is fulfilled, it is not impossible that Belgium, 
having dreaded an excess of population, will shortly be deploring 
its insufficiency, an eventuality more serious perhaps for her national 
economy than the present crisis. 

The case of Holland is not dissimilar and no less striking. Though 
in the course of a century the population has increased from 2-6 
millions to 8, the country ranks after Belgium as the second most 
densely-peopled state in Europe and the tendency to urbanisation 
is less pronounced. With the exception of certain quarters in 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam there are no slums. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is the absence alike of immigration and of 
emigration. The movements of Jews into Amsterdam and of 
French Huguenots have been the only historic examples of immigra- 
tion on a perceptible scale ; of these two, the Huguenots have been 
absorbed, and the degree of homogeneity of the population is as 
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remarkable as its static occupation of the ground that belongs 
to it. 

After the deduction from the area of the state of the total waste 
lands, the proportion of cultivated territory per head of the popula- 
tion is not much more than 0-3 hectares, which is acknowledged 
to be insufficient for their support according to the standards of 
Western Europe. As in Belgium, intense specialisation is char- 
acteristic, although in the case of Holland pasture is the chief crop 
and milk the greatest source of revenue to the peasant. Preference 
used to be given in the English market to Danish butter, which was 
better prepared, but by the increasing mechanisation of the pre- 
paratory processes Dutch butter is improving its position. A greater 
proportion of the land than in Belgium is owner-cultivated. 

The biggest deficiency in national foodstuffs is again in respect 
of the bread-making cereals, and it dates from 1800. The acreage 
under rye has not increased in proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion or indeed at all ; that under wheat has diminished. While the 
yield per acre of both crops has increased, it has not done so sufficiently 
to keep pace with the increase in population. It has been calculated 
that the output is only sufficient to supply the demand during 
210 to 240 days of the year, supposing that each man consumes the 
minimum necessary and that all the wheat and rye in cultivation 
is destined for the baker. Actually more recent data concerning 
the growth of population and the extension of the acreage under 
cereals, etc., show the possible production to be sufficient only for 
160 days. This estimate would involve the importation of an 
alternative food for cattle. Self-sufficiency from one aspect would 
entail, therefore, a greater dependence in some other direction. 

To increase the acreage of sown land is not practicable, because 
on sandy soils the rotation of crops is opposed to it, while on heavy 
soils it would be possible only at the expense of other valuable crops. 

The only large deficiency is in grain. Potatoes suffice. In years 
of heavy yield there may even be an important surplus for the 
purposes of manufacture or export. Vegetables, sugar-beet, meat 
and eggs over-suffice. Thus in case of need and for a short period 
the deficit in grain could be balanced by a greater consumption of 
other foodstuffs. 1 

What possibilities are there of increasing the cultivable acreage 
or of augmenting its yield? The yield is already high. Although 
the optimum maximum has not yet been reached, the difference 
an addition in yield would make to the total would be scarcely 
perceptible in the nation’s returns and certainly insufficient sensibly 
to diminish the necessity for imports. 

The reclamation of waste and the improvement of poor land 
would add more effectively to the output. Of the 717,420 hectares 
not under cultivation, the 375,000 hectares occupied by dykes and 
paths, dunes, roads and buildings are permanently lost to cultivation. 
‘There remain the fallows, marshes and poor lands, of which 200,000 
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hectares have already been reclaimed during the past thirty years. 
The final draining of the Zuyder Zee, for instance, will add 
220,000 hectares to the cultivable area of the state, in addition to 
relieving it of the expenses of upkeep on 165 miles of existing dykes 
and water-frontages. But no immediate gain is to be expected from 
this direction. It is an optimistic estimate that some hundreds of 
hectares might be regained in thirty years’ time, whereas to make 
good the deficit some 2,500,000 hectares are required for the existing 
population alone. It is, therefore, self-evident that Holland cannot 
expect to be self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 

The only resources beneath the soil are coal, which could be ex- 
ported in time of need, salt, and the raw material of bricks and tiles. 

The question of over-population cannot of course be resolved 
in terms of available food supply only. The country is in a privileged 
position from the point of view of providing other means of livelihood 
for her inhabitants consistent with their standard of civilisation. 
The national livelihood is drawn from not one occupation nor yet 
from two or three branches of an occupation, but from an ensemble 
of branches which in sum permit of great variety. 

The fortunes of the Dutch are linked much more closely than 
those of Belgium with the sea. The necessity of draining and pro- 
tecting against inundation a country parts of which are below sea- 
level, and the position of the state across the mouth of the Rhine, 
have made of the people a nation of hydraulic engineers and navi- 
gators. The little canal (“Dutch drain’’), product of the interaction 
of both factors, is of paramount importance in the internal com- 
munications of the country. It takes heavy traffic off the roads, 
where the circulation of passengers can as a result be swift and 
uninterrupted, and connects the national with international life. 
Navigation very quickly led to commerce, and the two together 
brought into being a rich empire overseas. 

Upon these foundations a hard-working people has been able 
to build a national industry, having at its disposal certain primary 
materials but above all the means of transport by which to put in 
circulation both crude and finished goods. Agriculture, favoured 
by geographical conditions, has by these means been put in touch 
with the great industrial markets of neighbouring states. Advantage 
has been taken of propitious circumstances to develop a remarkable 
degree of technical and economic efficiency. The intensity of 
cultivation prevalent in Holland presupposes specialisation and the 
export of the specialised products for which a high price is obtainable. 

The proportion of the people who are landless has notwith- 
standing increased. Although the actual number of those employed 
in or dependent upon agriculture has increased, relative to the total 
increase of population their number has diminished. As in Belgium 
the surplus has sought employment in industry. In the same time 
that the agricultural section has been augmented by 22 per cent., 
the total population has increased by 75 per cent. 
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Industries have developed along lines predestined for them by 
geographical factors. They reflect in their rational specialisation 
the conditioning of their environment. The carrying trade, in 
itself an outcome of the country’s position, has given rise to marine 
engineering works, and its products determined the rise of industries 
characteristic of an entrepét such as the sugar-refining and diamond- 
cutting of Amsterdam. Agriculture is the basis of, for example, the 
manufacture of cardboard from rye-straw and starch from potatoes. 
The connection is more indirect with industries based on the strong 
financial position of Holland (banking), and those employing the 
labour of the surplus population (for the finishing of partially manu- 
factured goods). The Dutch are becoming increasingly an in- 
dustrialised nation, and since their industries are the logical out- 
come of their geographical position we must concede them the 
right to exist and to form the chief means of support of a number of 
Netherlanders. 

Commerce must be regarded as the means of support of the rest. 
Commerce has dictated the lines along which both agriculture and 
industry shall develop. Commerce and transport together employ 
a greater proportion of the population than does agriculture. Apart 
from ports excellently equipped in part by nature, and the existence 
of an experienced commercial class, three geographical factors have 
been contributory to its development: the general situation of the 
state on a corridor of European circulation, the neighbourhood of 
large industrial communities in Germany, England and Belgium, 
and the country’s own colonial empire. Highly-developed internal 
communications have, as has been mentioned above, connected 
the national life with the international circulation. Conditions are, 
in fact, so favourable to the existence of commercial relations that, 
despite the menacing circumstance of an international crisis, a 
nation of traders whose ships recognise no barriers may look with 
confidence to the future. 

In these three branches of the national life, and in others less 
important, Dutchmen who are able and willing to work can still 
earn a livelihood. Although the population has increased by five 
millions, unemployment relatively is negligible. While its existence 
cannot be denied, its proportions are not alarming except in time 
of temporary crisis such as the present. What unemployment exists 
is due to the sluggishness with which economic activities adapt 
themselves to a population which is increasing by as much as a 
hundred thousand per year. Sea * 

The growth of prosperity is undeniable. Prosperity in industry 
goes hand in hand with a higher standard of living, with attendant 
benefits to the working classes from both a cultural and material 
point of view. Fewer demands are made on the national insurance 
societies, whose funds accumulate accordingly. This fact, in con- 
junction with that of the even distribution of the national wealth, 
shows that industry has adapted itself to the greater demands made 
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upon it. At the same time the standard of living has improved in 
all classes of society. 

Summing up it may be said that, agriculture, commerce and 
traffic being unable to support the total population, industry has come 
forward to furnish a remunerative occupation for the rest, at least 
until the present crisis revealed weak points in the economy of the 
nation. Losses have been sustained on all hands, more particularly 
in agriculture, horticulture and commerce. Whilst it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to suggest what may be the permanent influence 
of the crisis on the problems of population, a slow recovery may be 
expected first in industry, which will have to bear the burden of 
maintaining the nation until other occupations again become 
fruitful. This is fully realised in the Netherlands ; and every effort 
is being made by the Government and by private individuals to 
introduce new and more intensive industries, wherein Holland is 
convinced lies the solution of her future problem. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETINGS OF CounciL, January 11th and March ist, 1938 


Membership.—Twenty-two ladies and gentlemen were elected Ordinary 
Members of the Society. 

Presentations to the Library—The following donors were thanked for 
their gifts of books or maps :—Miss Agnes Aird ; Miss Ella Christie ; 
Mr. D. G. Moir ; Mr. J. Mowat ; Mr. L. McInnes ; Mr. J. Mathieson ; 
Rev. D. T. Robertson; Mr. D. Alan Stevenson; Dr. James Watt ; 
and Mr. C. B. Boog Watson. 

Lecture Session, 1937-38.—Professor T. Graham Brown, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., addressed the Society at Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and 
Edinburgh on the roth, 11th, 12th and 13th of January respectively— 
Subject : “ The Ascent of Nanda Devi ”’ (illustrated). 

The Rev. Hamilton Aikin addressed the Society in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh on the 28th February and 3rd March respectively—Subject : 
“Malayan Life and Scenes,” illustrated with cinematograph views. 

The following afternoon lectures were delivered in the Society’s 
Rooms in Edinburgh :— 

January 19th: Mrs. C. Z. Bain, “ The Keeling-Cocos Islands”? ; 
January 26th: Mr. A. G. Macgregor, M.C., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.GS.. 
“Volcanoes of Martinique and Montserrat, West Indies ” ; February 
gth: Sir Harold J. Stiles, K.B.E., M.D., C.M., LL.D., “A Tour with 
a Camera to the Rhine, Danube, Austria and the Black Forest” - 
February 16th: Dr. David Clouston, ‘ Rural India: with Special 
Reference to the Central Provinces and Berar” ; February ggrd: 
Miss Helen M. Boulnois, F.R.S.G.S., “ A South African Orange Home. 
stead (Empire Openings)’; March gth: Dr. Fred Walker, “ The 
Island of St. Vincent.” All lectures were illustrated. ; 
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AWARD OF THE SOCIETY’S RESEARCH MEDAL, 1937 
To Dr. ALEXANDER Bremner, M.A., B.Sc., Aberdeen 


In making the award at the meeting of the Society held in Edinburgh 
on the 12th January, Lord Polwarth, the Chairman, said “ geographers 
owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Bremner for his long-continued investiga- 
tions of physiographical problems and in particular for his series of 
admirable papers dealing with river development. His monographs 
on the valleys of the Dee and the Don have become classics. Among 
more recent papers may be mentioned his ‘ Rivers of the High Plateau 
of the Eastern Highlands,’ and his more comprehensive account of 
* The River Systems of Scotland.’ 

“Dr. Bremner’s successful studies of Scottish rivers owe much to 
his wide knowledge of glacial problems, in which he has been perhaps 
the most distinguished Scottish worker in recent years. His series of 
papers on the glacial geology of North-Eastern Scotland is of the 
greatest value and importance to all who seek to understand the problems 
in physical geography presented by the Eastern Highlands. 

“Dr. Bremner’s researches thoroughly merit the award: of the 
Research Medal of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society.” 


NEwBIGIN Prize: 1938 Awarp.—A Bronze Medal and Money Prize 
will be awarded for the best Essay, suitable for publication in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine (not exceeding 7000 words), on any subject 
relating to the geography of Scotland. The essayist is invited to select 
his own subject ; in future years the range of subject may be prescribed. 

Essays, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Newbigin Prize,’’ must be lodged 
with the Secretary of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Synod 
Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, on or before October gist, 1938. 
Full particulars regarding the Newbigin Prize will be found in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1937, p. 270. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


(1) Highland Harvest. By T. Ratcurre Barnetr. London: James Clarke and 

Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 6s. 

(2) Island Memories. By J. W. Doucat. Edinburgh : The Moray Press, 1937. 

Price 55. 

(1) The reverend Dr. Ratcliffe Barnett is known to fame as an explorer and 
writer on the subject of the less well-known parts of Scotland and the Isles, and 
in this book he takes his readers over what must be to most of them unfamiliar 
ground, beginning with Eriskay, and going on to Uist, Benbecula, Mull and 
Skye. He tells of the ancient Highland lore which is not yet forgotten in the 
Islands, and reminds us that it was on Eriskay that Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart landed from the Doutelle on July 23rd, 1745, to make his bid for the throne 
of his fathers, and that “‘ Eriskay is the island of incomparable Gaelic song.” 
Dr. Barnett also reminds us that the prince stumbled on the rocks when he was 
stepping ashore, and that this was taken as an unhappy omen by those who 
were standing by. 
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Limitations of space prevent further reference to the contents of a very 
charming volume. The illustrations are good, and the text should induce readers 
to visit the Western Isles and explore them for their own sake. Js D.M. 

(2) This little book will give pleasure not only to friends of the author—an 
utterly disinterested man of science, a kind of James Watt who lacked a Boulton 
to bring his discoveries and inventions to attainment—but also to anyone who, 
knowing Harris and Lewis or wishing he knew them, likes to spend an hour 
over a fireside with a miscellany of observations, tales and comments. There 
are nature descriptions of charm, or the sequence of a thunderstorm depicted with 
telling incident ; tales of ghosts and fairies, real and fancied, and hints of island 
portraiture, noted in a friendly way. A score of photographs, well reproduced 
and admirably selected, illustrate the volume. A. 


Shrines and Homes of Scotland. By Sir Joun Strrtinc-MaxweELt. 
London : Alexander MacLehose and Co., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


We warmly endorse the author’s hope that the pages of this delightful book 
will “ serve to interest the school teacher and induce him or her in turn to interest 
the pupil.” By this it will be understood that the work is in no sense an exhaustive 
treatise on its subject ; but a simple, clear and succinct account of all the essential 
features of places of archeological and historical interest, whether they be cathe- 
drals, abbeys, churches, towers, homes, cottages or other buildings. The text 
is profusely illustrated, rendering the book additionally attractive, especially to 
those who may never have seen the buildings here described. The author, 
although he derives much of his fact from previous authorities to whom the 
reader is referred for fuller information, himself manifests no mean powers of 
observation and technical description. The book should appeal to all Scotsmen, 
who have so much of which to be proud in the many beautiful architectural 
relics of bygone centuries, from the primitive churches of A.D. 800 to the begin- 
ning of the present century. A. E. M. 


St. Kilda Papers, 1931. Oxford : The University Press, Limited Edition, 1937. 


In August 1930 St. Kilda was evacuated, and thus human inhabitants, 
together with sheep and cattle, were suddenly removed. How would this depopu- 
lated island change as regards fauna and flora? ‘To answer this question six 
biologists made an animal census and plant study between July and August in 
1931 ; in 1936 one member of their party sought permission to return, and in 
view of the interest of the present papers it is to be regretted that his request was 
refused and to be hoped that the refusal was not final. 

Of the results it may be remarked that the St. Kilda house mouse was dis- 
appearing, along with the last crumbs left in the houses. The numbers of the 
field mouse, quite naturally, showed no change. But the lack of sheep was 
resulting in an absence of the birds parasitic on them and in alterations in the 
nature of the pasture. Since then the soft-woolled Soay sheep have been put 
on Hirta (the main island), The St. Kilda wren, which is likely to flourish as 
of old, was studied. The geography of the feeding grounds of mating pairs and 
individuals is amusing: not only does one pair feed in one small territory of 
fifty by a hundred square yards, but male and female have each their own “ sub- 
territories ’’ of a few square feet ! 

The vegetation was considered as moorland, abandoned arable, and mari- 
time communities sprayed by the sea. In moorland, low heather was still 
dominated by grasses, whereas had the sheep remained the position might 
easily have been reversed. On steep slopes colonised and manured by nesting 
puffins, grasses and flowering plants were found: one cannot help thinking 
that the transport by rope and pulley of a little of the guano to the poorer pastures 
might have repaid the shepherd. Such considerations are, however, not the 
concern of these writers, whose preface would suggest that to them the strictly 
biological interest outweighs that of the sheep-breeder, however rare the sheep 
and potentially valuable its wool to the spinners, knitters and weavers of the 
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Outer Isles and their craft! There is a Bibliography and duced fi 
the 1928 volume of this Magazine. iad aioe Wek oe Che 


Scottish Industry To-day. By C. A. Oakley. Edinburgh : The Moray Press, 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


Those who have followed Mr. Oakley’s articles in Scotland will welcome their 
republication, with considerable amplification, in book form. So much that is 
written to-day of Scotland consists in specious and unsupported generalisations 
that it is pleasant to find a study so rich in factual detail as is Mr. Oakley’s survey 
of recent industrial developments. The only comparable work, since the mid- 
Victorian Bremner, is the more intensive and limited investigation by Miss 
Milnes of Edinburgh and district ; the survey of the south-west, made some 
years ago by the Glasgow University Economics staff, was more statistical and 
analytical. 

The Moray Press are to be commended for their initiative in publishing a 
book of this stamp at so reasonable a price ; the get-up is admirable, marred 
only by the occasional “‘ economy ” of dropping a letter. The presentation is 
at times hardly as well ordered as it might be. Orkney and Shetland are wedged 
between two parts of a consideration of the Highland problem, though their 
non-Highland character is emphasised (pp. 46-48); the coal mining of the 
Lothians receives only an incidental half sentence (p. 133) ; and the linking of 
Renfrewshire with Ayrshire rather than with Lanarkshire seems of doubtful 
advantage and involves some repetition. 

One of the few generalisations to which Mr. Oakley commits himself, ‘‘ that 
the future prosperity of British industry is dependent upon her success in estab- 
lishing herself as the centre for the production of quality goods,” is amply 
sustained by the evidence he cites: for example, the Border tweeds, Glasgow 
textiles, Edinburgh printing. We have heard so much of the depression of the 
staple industries of the Clyde that the careful description of the very varied 
activities of other areas—especially the north-east, with its remarkable com- 
bination of long-lived businesses and novel enterprises—comes as a valuable 
challenge to defeatism. Pre-war Scotland was so excessively dependent on 
shrinking foreign markets that the steady growth of lighter industries catering 
chiefly for domestic consumption, in accordance with modern higher standards 
of housing, dress, etc., gives cause for optimism. Even the much advertised 
‘* southward drift ’’ is shown to be met by counter currents such as, for example, 
the establishment or transfer of fruit canning (Montrose), confectionery (Dundee), 
hosiery (Dumfries), electrical engineering (Alloa), corrugated paper (Corstor- 
phine), and the extension of the manufacture of linoleum to Kirkcaldy (in sub- 
stitution for previous works at Greenwich) ; while nearly three pages are required 
merely to list new developments in the Depressed Area par excellence of Glasgow 
and Lanarkshire. 

Mr. Oakley is insistent in adhering to the “ recent industrial development ” 
of the title, and therefore the book does not claim to give a complete or balanced 
description of Scottish economic conditions ; hence also, perhaps, its unortho- 
doxly roseate hue. Such acute problems as economic planning, “ technological 
unemployment,” industrial organisation, and the trade cycle, are barely hinted 
at. Mr. Oakley does, however, provide materials essential to the intelligent 
discussion of such problems. W. H. M. 


Britain and the Beast. Edited by CLoucH WiiutaAms-Exuis. London : 
J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


Under this equivocal title have been collected the essays on various aspects 
of the vanishing beauty of Britain’s countryside of twenty-six distinguished men 
of letters. To readers dismayed by the bulk of the whole we would recommend 
“Laughter in the South-East,” ‘‘ Economics and the National Park,” ‘‘ The 
Countryman’s View,” ‘The North-East—Hills and Hells,” ‘“‘ The Home 
Counties,” “The Plain Man Looks at England,” “The Sea Coast,” and 
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“Wales: Its Character and its Dangers” as among the more interesting. 
Although repetition is inevitable and perhaps desirable, one wonders in what 
words the invitation to contribute was couched: the essayists seem each to 
have had his own idea as to the nail he had to hammer ; and it is to be regretted 
that the structure they collaborate to raise betrays the weakness of the individual 
rather than the strength of the common cause. i } ; ; 

The book, which begins in the manner of a university course in economic 
history, gathers forcé and vitality as it goes along. “ Enclosures ” are alternately 
blamed or praised for their share in the formation of the rural scene ; the claim 
that it is the fox-hunting English landowner who has saved his estate for his 
own pleasure (“‘ The Cotswolds ’’) is rather at variance with the familiar plaint 
that the story of the depopulation of the Highlands in the interests of sport 
is one of the most shameful in the annals of our country (“‘ The People’s Claim ’’). 
The endpapers and many of the illustrations, particularly those placed for 
contrast side by side, are exceptionally good; unfortunately some of them 
have no special relevance to the text they face. ; 

Never before has the country been so popular as a place of recreation and 
of residence ; but we destroy that which we love and are not yet in mass 
educated to do otherwise. The beauty of Britain is therefore to be regarded 
as a trust, and to be administered for posterity—if we may anticipate our 
children’s tastes—by the discerning few. There is a general feeling that National 
Parks and preserved beauty spots of less than a thousand acres are museum 
pieces ; that Nature Reserves are all very well for the few, but that the nation’s 
need is not merely for “a breeding place for polecats, weasels and badgers ” ; 
that the preservation of the countryside is the preservation of the countryman, 
of the farmer and his occupation, which he should be encouraged to pursue 
within the land reserved for parks; that agreeable country is not an un- 
realisable and merely sentimental asset, and that economically “‘ it is a national 
extravagance to use the best farm land for building.” ‘There is much adverse 
criticism of the Town and Country Planning Act, described as “a weak 
gesture,” and of that complacent compromise, the Garden City. 

And what of the remedies for the Trail of the Beast and the encroachment 
of “‘ the architectural vomit of a soulless age”? ? Much rests with our children, 
who should be taught to enjoy without defiling their national heritage. ‘‘ The 
single major charge that receives by far the largest backing is the establishment 
of some form of ‘ Ministry of Amenities,’ a new Government Department.’’ 
There is some conflict in the solutions between individualism and “ nationalisa- 
tion” ; and some well-informed pessimism which regards the evil as already 
beyond cure. Its editor hoped that the book might rank as ‘‘a report and a 
reconnaissance.” We regret that, much as we should like to believe otherwise, 
we give greater credence to his alternative designation of it as “an epitaph 
and a dirge.”” 


The Coloured Counties. By CHARLES BRADLEY Forp. London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


The firm of Batsford has already published many attractive books in which 
the scenery of Great Britain and Ireland is described and illustrated, but in some 
respects the present volume eclipses all previous publications. Indeed it may 
be said to be unique, as it is the first book of this nature to be illustrated entirely 
from colour photographs. 

The Dufay colour process has been employed, and although it is not yet 
possible to produce colour prints from colour transparencies, the photogravure 
reproductions which illustrate this book give such a wonderfully faithful idea of 
the original as to justify the author’s belief that colour photography may soon 
be widely used as a medium of illustration. The photographers deserve great 
praise, notably Dr. F. R. Nevens, F.R.P.S., who is responsible for much excellent 
work, and although the other contributors are too numerous to mention it is 
interesting to note that Mr. H. Batsford is among them. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS III 


Although the loveliness of the illustrations is the dominant feature of the 
whole publication it must not be imagined that this is a mere picture book with 
some inconsequent letterpress, The author has admirably succeeded in present- 
ing, within the compass of little more than a hundred pages, a short survey of 
the English landscape and its antiquities which is no mere guide-book compilation 
but forms a fitting complement to the illustrations. The book would be an ideal 
present for the foreigner who wishes to know something of the English countryside 
or for the exile who would dream of fair, familiar fields at home. Everyone who 
is interested in the preservation of rural England should read it. A very good 
eight-and-sixpence-worth. Dic. 


River to River: A Fisherman’s Pilgrimage. By StEpHEN GwyNNn. 
London : Country Life Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


This is a well got up book in which various selected rivers of Britain are 
described : the chalk streams of Hampshire and their cottages embowered in 
flowers ; Tweed, which the author does not fail to connect with incidents about 
the laird of Abbotsford, including that in which Scott, when hunting for some 
fishing tackle to give to a guest, comes upon a discarded manuscript, and how 
this appears later and anonymously as Waverley. The Wye of course is visited, 
and it is here that the artist, Mr. Beddington, and his parents have many 
associations with the fishing. But it is when he deals with the chief rivers of 
Ireland that Stephen Gwynn is at home and a native flavour creeps into the 
writing : the Blackwater and famous Carrysville, or “ the drain ” at Galway with 
its crowds of salmon, sidewalk, bridge and eel-weir, where the “‘ cut and run” 
system prevails at times—the gillie runs with his ten-foot gaff to catch the line 
below the bridge if the fish goes down, and the angler cuts his line when run out. 

We have heard the topography of Ireland described as like a tray. The 
author observes that the outstanding difference in Scotland is that the centre 
of the country is mountainous. He writes of the Highlands as a stranger viewing 
them for the first time and seems unfamiliar with croys in rivers for the purpose 
of influencing the current : he regards them as piers to save the fisherman wading. 
The Spey illustration is taken at Inverallan just above Grantown and is dis- 
appointing. There are several delightful tail-pieces illustrating Says F 


Cotswold Country. By H. J. MassincHam. London. B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


The name of Batsford immediately suggests a beautifully illustrated book, 
and in this respect the present volume maintains the high reputation of its pre- 
decessors in giving many lovely glimpses of the Face of Britain. But this is no 
mere picture-book. The fact that it is written by Mr. H. J. Massingham is 
sufficient guarantee that the letterpress will fitly complement the illustrations. 
Mr. Massingham begins his study from the foundations, describing the limestone 
belt which extends across central England from Bath to Grantham, and showing 
how the Anglicised coral is responsible for the conformation and architecture 
of this attractive region. Any visitor is impressed by the elegance of the build- 
ings, not only of the numerous churches and mansion houses, but of the humbler 
cottages and barns and dovecotes, fashioned from the characteristic stone of 
delicate warm yellow shade. Country craftsmanship still lingers precariously 
in odd places, though rudely shaken by machinery and mass production. The 
writer has obviously explored every nook, and the reader must be singularly 
unimaginative if he is not possessed by a desire to follow. It is a delightful book, 
worthy of its theme. DAG: 


Land Classification in Dorset. 1.B.G. Publication No. 6. By L. Exxis TAvENER. 
London : George Philip and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 75. 6d. 


The implication of this monograph on the agricultural geography of Dorset 
is that such a survey could and should be extended to include every county in 
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the country. An attempt has been made to apply the science of geography to 
the practice of agriculture, having as its aim the more accurate knowledge, 
appreciation and efficient use of our natural resources. Except in such circles 
as it is the fashion to decry agriculture as an occupation obsolete and redundant 
for our islands in the twentieth century, the desirability of such accurate knowledge 
must surely be obvious. ; 

The survey is in three sections. In Part I, Mr. Tavener distinguishes some 
half-dozen “ natural land types” in Dorset on the basis of physical conditions 
such as geology and soils, together with their effect on methods of cultivation, 
accessibility of water supply, etc. Once again the cry arises for an efficient soil 
survey of Great Britain on a scale of not less than Six Inches to One Mile. The 
section will be of value to students in the preparation of degree theses on this 
area and as a source of information supplementary to that generally conveyed 
by a study of the topographical map. Part II is a series of maps showing the 
distribution, as distinct from the yield (data for which are not available) of 
livestock and crops. Descriptive comment and details of the method of com- 
pilation are included. Prepared from the statistics of the Board of Agriculture 
(and based therefore on the unit of the parish), they are not a contribution to 
knowledge but a more graphic representation of facts in any case ascertained by 
the Government in the course of its normal routine—7.e. it would be possible to 
plot such maps for all counties. Part III is an analytical commentary (supple- 
mented, one must suppose, by enquiry in the field) on the distributions made 
obvious in the previous section. Mr. Tavener makes use of farming “‘ associa- 
tions ”—if one may be permitted the term—such as, for example, the “‘ Down- 
land sheep, turnips and swedes”’ crop combination, whereon to base distinc- 
tions between tentative “land use units,’ which actually correspond closely 
with his “* natural land types ”’ of the first section. It should be noted that the 
former are in some instances a response to past economic conditions and should 
not, therefore, be regarded as inalterable ; for which reason the survey should 
be made subject to periodic revision. Some small analysis is made of settlement 
and communications ; and it is interesting to note (p. 57) that “‘ often old arable 
land, which is now too expensive to work, has been laid down to grass.” 


La Bretagne. By René Musser. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1937. 
Price 15 francs. 


This is one of Colin’s series of books dealing with geography, history, industries, 
colonies, and other scientific subjects. Brittany is not dealt with from the tourist 
standpoint, but its treatment is full of interest for the intelligent and experienced 
traveller anxious to know not only where good food and golf-courses are to be 
found but also something of the history of the people—interesting especially to 
the British Celtic population—of their industries, commerce, cities and modes of 
life. It is well furnished with maps and makes interesting as well as profitable 
reading. Its perusal is to be recommended either before the trip or after, when it 
will certainly recall warm memories of some summer’s journey. A. M. W. 


To Meet the Spring. By Bast. Coturer. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 
1937. Price tos. 6d. 


Mr. Collier has had leisure to travel, observe and describe the south of France 
from the little-known villages near the Spanish frontier eastwards to the fashion- 
able resorts of the Riviera. What he has to say about the better-known places 
is still readable, and his prose is a delight, whatever the subject. The material 
is as recent as the approach to it is fresh ; and the discussion of food exhaustive 
but not indiscriminating : “If you want a perfect cup of coffee or a perfectly 
dressed salad,” Mr. Collier says, ‘‘ you must not look for it in France, outside of 
the most expensive establishments ; you may seek it with more chance of success 
perhaps, in Vienna, in America, or in a private house in England.” Although 
the book has no aspiration to be a serious work, it is none the less well worth 
reading. Quality rather than quantity distinguishes the illustrations. 
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Wine-Dark Seas. By Ertc Warton. London: Williams and Norgate Ltd., 
1937. Price 125. 6d. 


In a 20-ton British-built yacht, Rame, with a small motor engine installed for 
such times as weather conditions might render sailing impossible when progress 
was none the less essential, the owner and author, with their respective families 
as the sole crew, set sail in July from Syracuse for Greece. 

The interest of the book centres in the historical associations connected with 
early Hellenic history ; and it may be said that it is in these particular associations 
that Greek scholars will find in Captain Wharton’s book an exceptionally 
attractive and instructive account of the antiquities which are so abundantly 
represented in places bordering the Gulf of Corinth. For the ordinary reader, 
however unfamiliar with the classics so freely referred to, the sea trip itself is 
replete with incident. A. E. M. 


Sons of the Eagle. By Ronatp Matruews. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 125. 6d. 


This is an interesting account of Albania, a land hitherto little known to the 
ordinary traveller. The author does not give dates for his various expeditions, 
but it is evident that these were three, if not four, in number, and that he covered 
practically the whole of the country, which, considering its size, is not so difficult 
a feat. Where transport as well as accommodation for the visitor is practically 
non-existent, however, it is one not to be attempted by everybody. 

The feelings of the reader are that he has been transplanted to the Middle 
Ages, when revenge was the law and blood-feuds the order of the day. Honour 
has here a connotation quite unknown to other parts of Europe. We are led from 
the wild mountains of the north down through the centre, visiting King Zog and 
the new capital, Tirana, to Valona and Himara in the south and back by the 
west to Lakes Ochrida and Presba. There are details also of Scutari, Durazzo, 
Berat and Elbasan, to mention only the better known among many villages. 
The book will be helpful to seekers after a better understanding of political 
questions in the Balkan States. A. M. W. 


Watch Czechoslovakia. By RicHARD FreuND. Edinburgh and London : 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 6d. 


Czechoslovakia is the keystone of central Europe. “ The control of Czecho- 
slovakia is necessary to Germany for any further expansion towards the east or 
south-east ”? ; to Soviet Russia it is as vital, as an advanced defensive bulwark 
against German expansion, “for, after her fall, Germany would have an open 
road to the Black Sea and the Ukraine.”’ France values Czechoslovakia for two 
reasons: “ her fall would remove a threat to the German rear and would give 
Germany the leading place in Central Europe. Isolated, she is at the mercy of 
Germany, and therefore collective security must be the mainstay of her foreign 
policy.” Although the reader may not agree with all the views expressed by 
Mr. Freund, he will almost certainly be glad he studied this book. Much valuable 
information not otherwise obtainable is here made available. The geographical 
position of this progressive and “ sensible ” state makes her réle a difficult one, 
and any study of its intricacies which serves to increase our knowledge and our 
sympathy is welcome. A. M. W. 


Scratch a Russian. By H.S. Marcuant. London: Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


We have here an interesting if brief account of a six months’ trip to Soviet 
Russia on the part of a man who apparently started with a certain degree of 
sympathy for the government, but returned with modified feelings. Mr. Drum- 
mond was successful in securing permits to go where he pleased and to see what 
he wanted, so he is able to tell a story of the misery and squalor of the city 
population and of the persecution and ruin of the “ kulaks ”’ as well as of the 
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trade organisations. It is a picture which does not invite emulation : the only 
people who appear to be comfortable are the officials, and even for them life is 
by no means either easy or safe. The writer travelled through Russia from 
Norway, passing through Leningrad and Moscow to Armenia and the Crimea 
and returning by Odessa. He was sickened by “ Soviet propaganda in the 
créche, in the schools, in the theatre, cinema, on the wireless, at the street 
corners,” but is sure that there is “‘ no room for war in the next Five-Year Plan.” 
The book is well and-entertainingly written, and there are clever and amusing 
illustrations for each chapter. A. M. W. 


ASIA 


In the Steps of Moses the Lawgiver. By Louis Gotpinc. London : 
Rich and Cowan Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


With all deference to the brilliant author of Magnolia Street, we confess to a 
measure of bewilderment as we try to follow his discoveries in the unchanging 
East. This book might be described as a present-day attempt to explain— 
possibly even to discount—something of the letter of the Pentateuch. The 
concrete descriptions of the Biblical narrative are amplified into some 350 pages, 
while the legends and explanations of Talmud and Koran which abundantly 
illustrate the main theme serve only to show the nature of the extraordinary 
accretions which the devout of many countries have built round the heroes of 
Israel and their epic journey. We note the patience with which the writer and 
his companions sought for and discovered these all-but-forgotten traces of the 
early life of Moses in Egypt. The faintest clues were painstakingly followed, 
and they then visualised the enormous difficulties of the route taken by that 
Exodus of assumedly two million souls. We get a vivid description of the author’s 
having been bogged at Elim, palm-trees notwithstanding, with the very modern 
intervention of an unexpected motor-car as his deliverer. This merges into a 
readable account of expeditions to the Monastery of St. Catherine, with the 
limitations involved at that exclusive place of retreat for males ; and the book 
closes with a present-day ascent of Gebel Musa itself. The geographical appli- 
cation of the journey rests chiefly on a clear cover map which supplies the neces- 
sary connecting thread of guidance and keeps us in touch with what must have 
been a journey of very particular interest to the author, calling, as it did, for the 
endurance of a considerable amount of danger and discomfort in order to make 
assurance doubly sure for other modern investigators. G.-B. 


Baghdad Sketches. By Freya Starx. London: John Murray, 1937. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Of these thirty sketches, eight have already appeared in The Baghdad Times ; 
under the modernising influences of to-day, however, the whole country is 
changing, except in a few isolated places, and the city of the Caliphs is changing 
perhaps most of all. 

The book is charming in the artistry with which it portrays life in various 
phases: the Arcadian existence of a Shaik’s desert camp in spring ; Kuwait 
away in the Persian Gulf, and the island of Failichah where old men talk earnestly 
where no mechanical engine of modern times causes people to hurry, and where 
no roads exist ; the ancient city of Samarra on the Tigris ; or the story of Tekrit 
—all are fascinating. Miss Stark ventured into dangerous places in a fanatical 
land, and, disguised as a Moslem and under the guidance of local friends, entered 
the shrine of Kadhimain during Ramadan. The writing is always sympathetic 
with a fund of tolerance and a great understanding of the people amongst whom 
the author has been living, with whom she companies, and in whom she finds 
the interests which form the very core of the book. Apart from the drawings by 
E. N. Prescott, there are fifty-seven illustrations of a very high order, but for the 
titles one must refer fifty-seven times to the printed list at the beginning of the 
volume. ‘This exercise would seem to have nothing to commend it. The book 
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will add to Miss Stark’s reputation as a writer and as one well versed in all per- 
taining to Iraq, Persia and southern Arabia. W. L. C. 


Quest for Sheba. By N.S. PEaRN and V. BaRLow. London: 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


_ Mr. Barlow, in writing the account given by Mr. Pearn of his adventurous 
journey, has given us the colour and atmosphere of the forbidden land of the 
Hadhramaut in southern Arabia. The romance of the Queen of Sheba seems 
to have been the loadstone which drew the traveller, but apart from this there 
is much that is fascinating to the geographer. The Sabaeans have disappeared, 
but in Solomon and Balkis, Queen of Sheba, the countries of Arabia and Abys- 
sinia are linked. And the forbidden cities of Mareb and Shabwa come much 
into the picture. Mr. Pearn—a Cornishman—had to promise the authorities 
at Aden that he would not attempt to approach Mareb. He met Philby, fresh 
from his entry of Shabwa, where he had been immediately forestalled by the 
German Helfritz, who had managed, while Freya Stark was down with measles, 
to make a hurried entrance and an equally hurried get-away. Pearn himself, 
had he not been misled by a faulty map, might possibly have reached Shabwa 
before Philby. 

The author is a shrewd observer,and much realism is brought into the story 
by the recording of seemingly unimportant incidents and the illuminating choice 
of words. Some of the descriptions, as for instance that of the sky-scraper town 
of Shibam, are unsurpassed. It is to be regretted that the only map, and that 
of the diagrammatic variety, is the one inside the front cover. Weyl Cs 


In Search of the Mahatmas of Tibet. By E. G. ScHary. London : 
Seeley, Service and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 155. 


The search for Truth is a commendable enterprise or virtue, but surely such 
a search implies inherent truth in the searcher. Schary’s account of his quest 
for the great teachers in Tibet is interlarded with stories—quite well told, it is 
admitted, in spite of American colloquialisms—of his deception of his employers, 
government authorities, and simple peasants who befriended him. ‘These decep- 
tions he openly admits and seems to glory in. We are thus inclined the more to 
question the veracity of the account of his many travel experiences—inconsist- 
encies in his story going a long way towards justifying this attitude of suspicion. 
Anyone who knows India will find it very difficult to believe that even an 
American youth, coming out of the blue with no credentials and no recognised 
qualifications into the office of a Conservator of Forests, is likely to be offered, 
out of hand, a post as Forest Officer at a salary of £750 per annum. No, no, 
Mr. Schary ! 

The book does not reveal much more than we already know of Tibet—small 
though that knowledge really is—but it is a wonderful record of hardship endured 
and perils survived—if true : tramping at an altitude of 16,000 to 17,000 feet for 
four days without food ; again for three days without food at 22,000 feet ; and 
walking barefoot in Tibet for three days. Some parts of the story must be true, 
for they are vouched for by responsible authorities known to the reviewer, and 
these make graphic reading, e.g. the account of the writer’s arrival, sick, filthy 
and verminous, at Gyantse. The book has been aptly described as “‘ Munchausen 


in Tibet.” aes 
AFRICA 


Among the Faithful. By Dauris Martin. London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 
1937. Price 12s. 6d. 

In search of the “ perfect retreat from winter weather and worries ” the 
authoress found herself short of money on the Riviera. Her friend, an artist, 
was going to Kairouan in Tunis, and finding that warmth in France was a 
delusion, they agreed to go together. This book is the result of their hope and 


faith. 
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They fell into the hands of a guide or courier who had lost his licence as 
such for the misdemeanour of a brother, and who took full charge of them with 
good results. Whether many women would have thought it wise to live as they 
did and to put themselves so absolutely in the hands of a semi-civilised native is 
open to question ; but the result is an interesting account of life in the native 
quarters of Tunis. Religious matters did not trouble them : the people accepted 
the writer as a Moslem when she kept the Fast of Ramadan. As an account of 
native Arab life the book is well worth reading, though the language in which 
it is written makes some passages quite difficult for the British reader ; the French 
phrases sorely need an efficient proof reader. Az, MAW: 


Lords of the Equator: An African Journey. By Parrick Batrour. London: 

Hutchinson and Co (Publishers) Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 

Strange to Relate. By Tuorpurn Murrueap. London: Hurst and Blackett 

Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Patrick Balfour has written one of the most important books of recent 
times and one which deserves the closest study. An experienced and competent 
observer, he visited the former German colonies in the Cameroons, Belgian 
Equatorial Africa and Tanganyika in order that his opinions might be based on 
first-hand information. We do not gather that he formed many definite con- 
clusions of his own: he submits the evidence of his personal observation and 
leaves the rest to the reader’s judgement. His journey across Africa from west to 

east was done by aeroplane, motor lorry and motor car, and is interesting for its 
rapidity by comparison with what many of us can remember of Stanley’s crossing 
by much the same route. 

Mr. Balfour’s comparison of the country under both Belgian and French 
rule with that under British, and of the difference in outlook of the officials, is 
the reverse of flattering to our countrymen in the immensely overloaded Services 
of Kenya and Tanganyika. Roads in Belgian and French territory are either 
very good or excellent ; in British, very bad or non-existent. Development in 
the former is much farther advanced than in the latter. British officials are only 
birds of passage, whose greatest longing each day is for that hour when work 
may be replaced by sport. Belgian and French officials, on the other hand, 
appear to identify themselves with the country and people which they govern 
through contact and constant travel. 

Mr. Balfour had many interviews with prominent British, Belgian, French 
and German colonials, and places their views impartially before the enquirer. 
We cannot too highly recommend their study. The illustrations are as excellent 
as they are numerous. 

Mr. Muirhead’s book is in a different class. He was at a loose end, and 
after the war tried labouring in Canada and as a deck-hand in the South Seas. 
Subsequently he entered first the Soudan and then the Ceylon Civil Services, in 
which he spent some uneventful years. He is a young man to have written his 
autobiography, and confirms in himself Mr. Balfour’s contention that the greatest 
desideratum in the eyes of the British Colonial Civil Servant is the opportunity 
for sport ; instead of, as with the German, French or Belgian, the development 
of the country regardless of hardship and long hours. S. 


Skyways to a Fungle Laboratory. By Grace Crite. London: 
W. Heinemann Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 

““ Skyways” is by Imperial Airways to Tanganyika, where Mrs. Crile’s 
husband, to whom she dedicates her book and refers as “‘ the Chief” with exas- 
perating reiteration, was with his party killing and dissecting specimens of every 
African animal and bird that he could kill, for scientific purposes. The book 
differs from the usual account of African “ hunting ” only in so far as it describes 
in cold blood the dissection, extraction and weight of various organs and parts 
of the animals : a process which may perhaps have its interest for some readers. 
Either from inferior reproduction or faulty exposure of the original negatives 
most of the photographic illustrations are not striking. ‘ 
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Night Over Africa. By Foster Winpram. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. > 
1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


_ This is a book about Rhodesia, and as the author was born and brought up 
in that Colony he has been able to give us historical sketches of incidents and 
phases of life peculiar to the country. The old controversies of where was Ophir, 
and who were the builders of Zimbabwe, are still unsettled, and likely to remain 
so, in spite of all the researches that have been carried out. The author is not 
in agreement with the conclusions of Bent, Hall and others, and favours rather 
the opinion of Miss Caton Thompson that it was the work of the Bavenda people, 
now a disintegrated tribe living on the Transvaal border, whose features show 
an admixture of Semitic blood due to intercourse with early Arab traders who 
had settled on the coast and penetrated far inland. If Zimbabwe is of Bantu 
origin it is strange that, although these people migrated from north to south over 
a period of hundreds of years, no buildings of a similar nature are to be found until 
the Zambezi is crossed. This rather suggests that if the Bantu built Zimbabwe 
—a thing they were quite capable of doing—they did so under the genius, 
inspiration and guidance of a higher civilisation. That Zimbabwe and other 
ruins have an intimate relationship with the ancient gold workings and possibly 
with slave routes seems no longer in doubt. 

There is a searching chapter under the title “‘ The Black Man’s Burden ” 
which is only too true: our colonies are well administered—perhaps better so 
than those of most powers exercising control over native races—but there is 
room for improvement, and unless a change takes place Mr. Windram looks with 
anxiety to the future. He knows his Rhodesia, and frankly admits he once 
shared the racial prejudice so prevalent in South Africa, but realised that the 
attitude was a negative one and unfruitful. The book deals also with sport, 
insect plagues and the proposed union of the Rhodesias, the crux of which lies 
in the native question—for the Imperial Government has not up till now viewed 
with equanimity the handing over of a large native community to a white 
minority. If there is to be a union of the Rhodesias it must be on the basis of a 
liberal native policy. The book is interestingly written and illustrated. J. R. 


South African Cinderella. By Rex Harpince. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 
1937. Price 15s. 


We hope the serious reader will not be deterred by the author’s flippant style, 
especially in the first chapters, from a careful study of what is in reality an 
important and appropriate book which particularly merits serious reading at 
the present time. Mr. Hardinge travelled, mostly on a push bicycle, right through 
the territory of the old “‘German South-West,” from the Orange River in the 
south to the border of Ovamboland in the north, past which he was not per- 
mitted to go. He is a very competent observer with the additional qualification 
of a previous knowledge of South Africa. ; 

He gives an arresting description of the country and its conditions and climate, 
and of the many tribes inhabiting it. He would appear to have begun his 
journey with a bias in favour of returning the territory to Germany, but to have 
ended with an uncompromisingly opposite view. His reason has nothing to do 
with the danger of Germany as a neighbour to the Union or any other matter 
of politics, but is the most fundamental of all—the welfare of its native inhabitants. 
We think that the unprejudiced reader will have no difficulty in agreeing ee 
him. : 


Bushveld Doctor. By L. C. Lerpotpt. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1937. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Leipoldt has written a book of quite exceptional interest and one well 
worth the careful study of all who are interested in the future of South Africa. 
He is the Medical Inspector of Schools for an enormous section of the North 
Transvaal Low Veld, and his experience in matters of the health and physique 
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of the younger generation, white and black, is unrivalled. His views as to 
present conditions and the steps which are vitally necessary to ensure a virile 
people in the future deserve the closest attention, an attention not likely to be 
obtained so long as government is in the hands of local politicians. Failing these 
steps, with malaria and bilharzia affecting practically every child in the Low 
Veld, nothing seems more certain than progressive physical and mental degenera- 
tion. The results of Dr. Leipoldt’s experience will be a severe shock to the com- 
placency of South Africans in this respect. : 

As well as being a practical and experienced doctor, the author is deeply 
interested in bird and animal life in the Bushveld, in the natives, and in the 
serious problems facing the South African Government, with whose native 
policy he entirely disagrees. ae 

It is well known to those of us who have lived much of our lives in intimate 
association with the South African natives that they possess powers which we do 
not and which would appear supernatural. In this connection we would draw 
special attention to the doctor’s chapter on “ Bush Magic,” and would mention 
that the Justice Morice to whom he refers was a very hard-headed Aberdonian, 
one of the last men in the world to imagine things or to be hoodwinked by any- 
one, black or white. 

We very strongly and seriously recommend this unusually interesting and 
attractive book. 


Stage Coach Dust. By Harry Kiem. Edinburgh and London : 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


When the railway from Capetown had reached no farther than Kimberley, 
passengers and mails were carried to all the principal places in South Africa by 
stage coaches, as portrayed in stories of the ““ Wild West.”” The most famous of 
the coach lines was that belonging to the Gibsons, and one of the family, Alex- 
ander, has given some of his recollections to the author. They are not very 
exciting or interesting ; South Africa in the past has been free from the type of 
desperado who infested Western America, and hold-ups were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

As Alexander Gibson says, it was no doubt a delight to bowl along over the 
veld with a spanking team of a dozen horses or mules—if one was driving them. 
One reached the extreme of discomfort either packed for days with others inside 
the coach, or sitting all night on the top in bitter weather, holding on with might 
and main. Still, those were great days, and with them has gone much of the 
charm of Africa. 


AMERICA 


Our Natural Resources and their Conservation. Edited by A. E. Parkins and J. R. 
Wuiraker. New York: John Wiley and Sons Ltd. ; London: Chapman 
and Hall Ltd., 1936. Price 25s. 


It is a considerable time since the need for conserving natural resources was 
realised, but relatively little has been achieved in the form of practical conser- 
vation. Wasteful exploitation is perhaps the outstanding economic feature of the 
early development of the United States, and the pendulum has been slow to 
swing back towards conservation. 

The first chapter of this book summarises the evolution of the theory of con- 
servation in the States, while the remainder of the volume deals with the need 
for and the possible means of applying such principles to the several groups of 
natural resources. The first group considered is that concerned with agriculture, 
and it includes soils, tree crops, semi-arid and grassland areas, land drainage, 
and finally a chapter by O. E. Baker on “ The Agricultural Prospect ” in which 
the author includes a survey of the problem of urbanisation and its effect upon 
agriculture. Secondly, the forest resources, past and present, are summarised 
and plans for their conservation are postulated. 

Part IV is devoted to the problem of water supply for domestic, power and 
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transport purposes. A chapter is included upon that problem which received 
so much publicity early in 1937, namely, flood control. The mineral resources 
next receive attention, while the later Parts deal respectively with resources 
relative to manufacturing, the conservation of wild life, recreational resources, 
and the conservation of man. The whole work is rounded off with a discussion 
of state and regional planning. 

Two striking features of this symposium are the concise statements of resources 
and the constructive schemes postulated. The value of such a symposium is the 
more emphasised by reference to the list of contributors, all recognised authorities 
in their particular spheres. Such a work is particularly appropriate in view of 
the current political trends in the United States. It is striking that “ depression ” 
has its one redeeming feature in the application of conservation, whether it be 
of the more widely accepted items included under the term “ natural resources,” 
or only in the form of conservation of labour. 

The volume is well illustrated, and includes a selected Bibliography of con- 
siderable size. HGR EH: 


Transgressor in the Tropics. By NecLry Farson. London: 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


The book of a journalist who interlards his account of the Caribbean and 
Colombia with his knowledge of shady life in the Tropics. Mr. Farson has a 
penchant for transgressions which he does not hesitate to advertise. Although: 
he has interesting material at his disposal, he allows the shady life content of the 
book to enter each of the paragraphs into which, for no apparent reason, it is 
divided. It is surprising that a journalist of so much experience should tell us 
that the early sheep ranchers of Chile were ‘‘ mostly British or Scotch.” oa 


AUSTRALIA 


I Find Australia. By Witi1AM Hatriretp. London: Humphrey Milford 
at the Oxford University Press, 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author of Sheepmates and Australia Through the Windscreen has now written 
his autobiography. He worked his passage to Australia in 1912, since when he 
has met with many adventures throughout the length and breadth of that great 
country and on the sea around it. All of them he describes in this book, and 
much more, so much indeed that it is a mine of information on things Australian. 

Of the cities he says little ; he prefers to deal with the real Australia of the 
** out-back,”’ of sheep stations and goldfields, of roadless plains and rich empty 
lands. Like many another writer he urges early occupation of the northern 
areas, and he unsparingly criticises the present immigration policy. North 
Queensland, he tells us, is the healthiest country in the world—New Zealand 
alone excepted—if one may judge from statistics. Northern Australia is not 
isolated by its geographical position, nor yet by its natural features. The truth 
is that the Australian people have themselves isolated it by crowding their cities 
in the south ; the time may come when other nations will step in to exploit the 
vast natural resources of the north. ; 

Everyone who is interested in Australia should read this book. Although 
the end-paper maps are rather sketchy and the index might have been more 
detailed, the style is good and the balance of personal reminiscence and of descrip- 
tive commentary is well preserved. The illustrations, though too few in number, 
are well chosen, and they include the meeting of the author with Dr. Broomfield, 
the original Allan Quartermain, and the departure of the weekly train from 
Birdum terminus, three hundred miles south of Darwin, on its transcontinental 

ey. 
Slats may well be proud of her latest “ discoverer,” who has so well 
interpreted the present position in that continent while relating his own life 


story. D. G. 
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Wide Horizons. By R.H. Crort. London: Angus and Robertson Ista. 
1937. Price gs. 6d. 


The sub-title of this work, ‘‘ Wanderings in Central Australia,” indicates the 
extent of the wide horizons within which the author roamed. One may gather 
some idea of the size of the “‘ Island ” from the fact that on a cattle-station visited 
by the author the front gate was eighty miles in a direct line from the front door ! 
The motor-car has done much to lessen distances, and the camel, at one time so 
valuable, is now allowed to run wild. Nevertheless the roads are bad in many 
places, and there remain some “ two car tracks”? where two cars might get 
through though a single car would stick. The aeroplane, too, has its uses in this 
wide country where the Flying Doctor has done so much to confer upon the 
pioneer a feeling of safety: even when the nearest doctor is several hundreds 
of miles distant he can be summoned by wireless. The writer thinks that Central 
Australia is not without attraction for the tourist, and he considers that one day, 
with improved transport facilities, this may be a notable source of revenue. 

Speaking of the aboriginal, Mr. Croll states that although he has been regarded 
as the “‘ lowest type of mankind ” he is by no means deficient in intelligence. 
Judged by European standards he may be of low mentality, but his knowledge 
of hunting is second to none and his prowess in tracking and fire-making and in 
keeping himself alive in a land of drought is truly wonderful. Contact with 
civilisation is rapidly exterminating the native ; in less than a hundred and fifty 
years the black population has fallen from something like a million to about 
sixty thousand. 

The book is well printed and is illustrated by some good photographs, although 
the cover-map is more amusing than instructive. DAG: 


So This is Australia. By W. Pottocx. London: Arthur Barker Ltd., 1937. 
Price 6s. 


Mr. Pollock went with the last cricket team to Australia as a journalist, and 
this little book makes no pretension of adding to geographical knowledge. But 
it is eminently readable. ‘There is not much of the technical side of cricket, and 
the author has an original and highly entertaining way of imparting much 
information about living conditions and customs, climate, travelling, and Aus- 
tralian people and institutions. We cordially recommend it. 


The Land That Time Forgot. By MicHaEL LEAHY and Maurice CRAIN. 
London: Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


The title suggests some dispassionate ethnological survey; the authors de- 
scribe their book as being one of “ adventures and discoveries in New Guinea ”’ : 
in point of fact the volume is sheer drama from start to finish. A red, rather 
than a green dust-cover would be appropriate, for it is one of those dangerous 
books which, once opened, cannot be put down until the last page has been read. 
And it is strange to contemplate the probability that, but for the rich gold strike 
at Edie Creek, a born explorer would have remained an obscure clerk in the 
Queensland Railway service. 

Only those who are familiar with the interior of New Guinea know just how 
much of acute discomfort, of unwavering determination, of supreme physical 
endurance, and of surpassing fearlessness is modestly omitted from mention. 
Michael Leahy explored vast tracts of central New Guinea—in much the same 
way as a more ordinary man might take an afternoon stroll round the Public 
Gardens—in search of payable gold-mining areas. It goes without saying that 
his life was many times in imminent danger from primitive natives through 
whose country he journeyed. An offer of £10,000 to this ex-railway clerk for 
one of his claims was by the way ; his real interest lay in the exploring itself. 

The photographic illustrations are admirable. It is the kind of book that 
does one good to read. D. B. C. 
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Insolation and Relief : Their Bearing on the Human Geography of Alpine Regions (Institute 
of British Geographers, Publications Nos. 4—Transactions—and 5). By 
Auice GaRNeTtr. London : George Philip and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


The fifth publication of the Institute of British Geographers is Miss Garnett’s 
monograph concerned with the graphical and cartographical expression of 
results obtained from the application of analyses and methods described else- 
where. Thus numerous maps, of which the text is but the amplification and 
logical interpretation, form an important feature. Their method of compilation, 
which must have entailed endless and exacting labour on the part of the author, 
is in some instances inset in small print and in others referred to as having been 
detailed elsewhere. They show possible, not actual, duration and intensity 
of sunlight for selected Alpine valleys, and they are naturally mostly for solstice 
and midwinter values, since then the sun is not sufficiently high in the sky to clear 
topographic barriers and in any case slight differences in summer become 
negligible. 

A striking coincidence of settlement and crops with areas of greatest “‘ insola- 
tion income ” is remarkable (Vercorin, figs. 5 and 6 ; the Kleinitz Alm, fig. 20). 
The importance of the light factor and the effect of insolation in raising soil 
temperatures in Alpine regions have long been appreciated by botanists, but a 
fact not previously emphasised is that “‘ with the lengthening day and increasing 
sun altitudes the ‘ ubac’ comes to have a longer duration of sunlight than the ‘ adret’.” 
The conclusion arrived at is that it is duration rather than intensity of sunlight 
that has influenced the distribution of settlement and cultivation in these valleys 
from earliest times. Hence “it may well be that the study of the distribution 
of slopes receiving very early and very late sunlight is a matter calling for close 
attention in relation to land utilisation in Alpine regions.” ‘The importance of 
factors other than insolation determining the distribution of population is not 
minimised ; and full cognisance is taken of previously published contributions 
to the subject. Reasons are enumerated for the choice of the valleys studied and 
the effects of valley steepening by heavy glaciation are not neglected. It is a 
valuable and commendably concise contribution towards the “separate and 


more exact study of ‘ topographical climate ’.”” 


The Abbé du Bos—His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate. By A. H. Koizer. 
Champaign, Illinois : The Garrard Press, 1937. Price $1.75. 


It becomes increasingly clear in the course of this small book how we can 
be separated by more than two centuries from the mental processes of a man 
honoured in his time. The Abbé du Bos endeavoured to put all he knew into 
one book, Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, from which his abstemiously 
uncritical modern commentator has sought to extract a theory of the influence 
of climate on the distribution, in time and space, of genius. 

So much of the theory as is not common experience—as, for example, the 
unfortunate effect of an east wind on the temper—is still debatable ground. 
The Abbé draws his evidence from Greece and Rome, original sources only 
recently and rather inadequately explored in France at that date, and from 
the age of Louis XIV which he was not in a position to regard in historical 
perspective. The scientific import on the florescence of genius of such factors 
as economics and heredity appears to have been beyond his ken. His theory 
was in nothing so sound as in its conclusion that the illustrious periods of 
civilisation (the Arts being in his estimation confined to Europe and neighbouring 
shores, and expressed in the superior skill of the European in waging war and 
fashioning its implements) were due to “ something in the air. 
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Celtic Law. By Joun Cameron. London: William Hodge and Co. Ltd., 1937. 
Price 155. 

Dr. Cameron has gathered into a handsome volume a comprehensive survey 
of the Celtic Law so far as this is contained in the Ancient Laws of Ireland, and 
in so far as we have traces of it from an early period in Scotland. This work 
demanded a great deal of research and expert knowledge of the Celtic languages 
(particularly of Middle Irish and of Gaelic), philology, folklore, law, and political 
and social history. 

The first part of the book contains a critical examination of the ‘“‘ Senchus 
Mér ” and “ The Book of Aicill,”? two manuscripts of about the eighth century. 
The text of these is of a fragmentary nature and its investigation presents great 
difficulties. In many parts there are only a few words, which leads one to infer 
that the greater part was expected to be known orally and that there was, there- 
fore, no need to write more than these few words as an aid to memory. 

The author deals with the people to whom these ancient laws applied. Know- 
ledge of the Druids is very limited and to a certain extent speculative. Caesar in 
his ‘‘ De Bello Gallico ’? makes reference to them as priests, seers, poets and 
judges, men in whom were vested power and influence. Dr. Cameron thinks 
it probable that the country of their origin was really Ireland and that their 
rule of life was transferred to Gaul. With the coming of Christianity the Druids 
disappear and after them there rises up the order of the Filid, or Professors of 
Secular Learning, who had not only the custody of the laws but also the exclusive 
right of expounding them and of pronouncing judgement both civil and criminal. 
With them is connected the Brehon, who was a specialist ; he preserved and 
developed the law, and taught it to his pupils. 

When he deals with the Gaelic system of law in Scotland Dr. Cameron treats 
a very difficult proposition in masterly manner. There is no code of early Gaelic 
law in Scotland as distinct from Ireland. This is easily understood, as until the 
sixteenth century the two countries were closely related, having the same lan- 
guage, literature, history and tradition. Any enquiry into the law of Gaelic 
Scotland is rendered particularly difficult by the loss of our manuscripts and 
other documents, which has resulted in the constitution of Scotland being more 
obscure in its origin and progress than those of most other countries in Europe. 
Despite these difficulties Dr. Cameron has given us interesting chapters regarding 
the functions and laws administered by the Britheamh, or judge, in Gaelic Scot- 
land. We are grateful to him for bringing within our reach a mass of information 
which was formerly little known, and we congratulate him on the masterly way 
in which he has dealt with the material. 


Georgian York. By R. GRunpy Heapz. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. 

Here is much to entertain and instruct students of past manners and modes. 
An interest in York itself is not essential, for the book deals with the theatre 
actors (including Garrick), parsons (including Sterne), meals, shops, travel, 
social gatherings, great families, common people, dress, dentistry and deportment 
as they were in the days of the wig, the candle and the sedan-chair. Although 
it reads more like a collection of notes than a finished work, the pictures drawn 
of life in Georgian times are in many cases vividly real, and the documents quoted 
are well chosen. 

The life which is revealed must have contained much that was unpleasant 
for, apart from material discomforts now largely overcome by the advance of 
science, the substitution of perfume for water and of paint for the scrubbing- 
brush can hardly have produced a society as genteel as its members imagined 
Genteel—their favourite word—has not acquired its present meaning without 
good cause, and their gentility was scarcely powder-deep. Nor has the office of 

Bugg-Destroyer to His Majesty’ a reassuring sound, though I am grateful to 
the author for introducing it to me. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs i 
several of which are delightful. E a “8 eee 
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The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VIII, South Africa. London : 
Cambridge University Press, 1936. Price 42s. 


The historian of to-day works not so much with dates as with periods, with 
impressions and attitudes rather than with statistics ; and the modern attitude 
is seen very clearly in this volume of the Cambridge series. A team of historians 
have united to deal with South Africa from its first vague appearance in writing 
up to its post-war development. How well they have succeeded in working as 
a team may be realised from the fact that the chapters fit smoothly upon one 
another with every impression of single authorship. 

The editors clearly have not allowed history to stand aside from other branches 
of learning : the book begins with a concise geographical account, and proceeds 
to an interesting summary of the early movements of the native tribes. It is 
inevitable that all periods of South African history should not equally awaken 
popular interest ; and the voyages of the Portuguese Navigators, the early days 
of Dutch settlement, the stirring incidents of native wars, and the Boer War 
itself, have perhaps overshadowed the rest. But although these events are given 
their due place, their treatment and the space allotted to them has not been 
allowed to become disproportionate. The writers throughout show great con- 
straint and moderation : one might instance in particular the account of Cecil 
Rhodes ; but whether the author of the moment be Dutch or English, an attempt 
is visible throughout to see every side of the issue in question. One might with 
confidence recommend a perusal of the book to certain eminent politicians. 

A. M. 


Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. By C. N. Parkinson. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1937. Price 16s. 

The historian now limits himself warily not only to short periods of time and 
to particular areas but also to special aspects of human activity. In presenting 
to us a broad economic history of the eastern seas during a period of only twenty 
years, or to be more exact, an economic history of British activities in the Indian 
Ocean and the western Pacific, Mr. Parkinson is staunch to the modern historical 
method. As a result he is able to give breadth, depth and significant detail to 
this subject, and within the limits adopted to produce a work of some permanent 
value. Certainly he breaks new ground in directing attention to a broad and 
virgin field which a whole army of historians, suitably equipped, may fruitfully 
cultivate. For much maritime history—liberally interpreted to include not only 
commerce and the art of seamanship set in their appropriate physical settings, 
but also the relationship of maritime power to maritime commerce—remains 
to be investigated. : : 

The subject-matter of this book covers the wide range of the East India Com- 
pany’s mingled political and economic ventures: its organisation at India 
House in London, its administration and business in India, the nature of its 
trade, the kind of ships used, the part played by the Royal Navy, and the voyages 
undertaken. 

Mr. Parkinson has not been cramped for space, and at many points the 
geographer may find things of interest. We have come to expect from historians 
trained by Professor A. P. Newton a just assessment of the value of physical 
geography as an historical document, and Mr. Parkinson well illustrates this rule. 
He wisely notes that the historian is concerned not merely with the physical 
background of his subject but also with this background as it was imperfectly 
understood at the time with which he is concerned. Of particular geographical 
interest are the accounts given of shipbuilding—teak was a great success—and 
of the courses steered, outward and homeward, between London and the ports 
of India and China. The relationship of these routes to the wind systems and 
the archipelagoes is carefully discussed and well shown in an old map reproduced 
on p. 103 (although the period of the south-west and north-east monsoons is 
incorrectly given). There are other maps and charts, as well as plates, all of 
which are not merely ornamental but integral parts of an spear bys eioys 


able book. 
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Orientations. By Sir RonaLp Storrs. London: Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson Ltd., 1937. Price 215. 


It is not often that a book in the class of Orientations is published : for here we 
have an autobiography by one who has seen and helped to make much of the 
recent history of the Mid-East, who has worked in close association with such 
men as Cromer, Kitchener, Allenby and Lawrence, and who in addition is gifted 
with the ability to write not only with erudition but with that happy touch that 
makes his book essentially readable. Orientations is so fascinating in every way 
that it causes one to be late for meals and to sit over the fire until it goes out in 
the small hours. 

Storrs, like his friend Lawrence, was hampered by losing all the notes and 
correspondence on which his book is based ; Lawrence left the MS. of his “‘ Seven 
Pillars” in a railway station and never saw it again; and all Sir Ronald’s 
material, accumulated during thirty years’ eventful service, was destroyed by 
the fire at Government House, Cyprus. Despite this mischance, he has managed 
to fill the gaps so cleverly that there is no hint of the disaster in his book. 

Sir Ronald went to Egypt in his early youth to serve in the Egyptian Civil 
Service and therefore belongs to the now sadly diminished fraternity of those 
who worked with Cromer in the Nile valley. His exceptional knowledge of Arabic 
obtained for him the post of Oriental Secretary at the British Agency, later the 
Residency, now the Embassy, and he held that position during the regime of 
Gorst and Kitchener, leaving it finally to take over the Governorship of Jeru- 
salem shortly after the capture of the city by Allenby. 

The fact that Sir Ronald managed to serve in the all-important post of 
Oriental Secretary to two men of such totally different character and tastes as 
Sir Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener, is proof not only of his capabilities but also 
of his consummate tact. He had the strongest affection for them both, and in 
summing up their stewardship strikes a shrewd blow at the tattling tongues of 
Cairo and Alexandria which he aptly describes as ‘‘ that detraction which in the 
East is the natural pastime of undirected leisure.’”” Of Kitchener he says jokingly, 
** He was always content to remain ‘ under ’” his circumstances, and at no pains 
to resplice infinitives however widely gaping for first aid”’ ; which suggests that 
Sir Ronald does not see eye to eye with Fowler’s Modern English Usage as to 
the position one should take up when faced with ‘‘ circumstances.” 

During the war the author was actively employed as liaison officer and 
negotiator with various Arab Princes and notables in Arabia and Iraq, and it 
was in connection with these activities that he first came in touch with that 
enigma, Lawrence. His views on T. E. are of particular value, as he was prob- 
ably one of the few prominent men who came in close contact with this puzzling 
personality and was able to meet him on his own intellectual plane. 

In the light of present-day affairs Sir Ronald’s account of his Governorship 

of Jerusalem is extremely helpful, as it enables one to obtain a sympathetic under- 
standing of both sides of this impasse. The reviewer, however, is inclined to agree 
with the author when he states that “‘ two hours of Arab grievances drive me 
into a Synagogue, while after an intensive course of Zionist propaganda I am 
prepared to embrace Islam.” 
_ , The whole volume is a sheer delight—for those who know the Mid-East it 
is intriguing and fascinating, and for those who do not it is a gold-mine of infor- 
mation most refreshingly related. It is a large book, some six hundred pages 
and one cannot help feeling that Sir Ronald would have been better advised to 
be less generous with his material, and to have published this vast store of accu- 
mulated experiences and knowledge in two volumes. Cae 


Sinabada, By Exvtnor Morpaunt. London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 1937. 
Price tos. 6d. 


Mrs. Mordaunt has written a remarkable book, Although Sinabada is to 
some extent the events of her life in more or less chronological order, the result 
is not, as might have been expected, an autobiography : we are quite sure that, 
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packed with incident as the book undeniably is, as much again remains to be 
written, Admittedly we have here material and to spare for the lives of two 
ordinarily enterprising women and five novels; but to Elinor Mordaunt one 
senses that more, and if possible worse, things must have happened, if not between 
one sentence and the next, then certainly between the chapters. 

_ Always uncomfortably poor, although never, even among cannibals, without 
friends, she has earned her living and her experience in many ways and more 
places : Australia, Mauritius, Italy and New York, the East Indies and the West, 
most of Africa, Hollywood and Albania, Indo-China, Central America and 
industrial England . . . just like that, one after the other, and frequently when 
she was ill into the bargain. The recital is enthralling and not always gram- 
matical ; of geographical observation there is none. But the book is neverthe- 
less better reading than the lives of the two ordinarily enterprising women: or 
for that matter than the five novels. 


William Tyrrell of Weston. By E. L. Morrison and J. E. Mmpieton. Toronto : 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., 1937. Price $3.00. 


The authors point out in their introduction that there have been six clearly 
defined periods in the life of Ontario. ‘‘ The first runs from the foundation of 
the earliest communities, Cornwall, Kingston, and Niagara, to the war of 1812-13 ; 
the second from the end of that war to the union of the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada ; the third to federation ; the fourth to the mid-nineties ; the 
fifth to the end of the great war ; and the sixth to this year of grace. This book 
is the story of a man who lived in four of the six periods of Upper Canada develop- 
ment, who never sat for a day in parliament, but who was known far and wide. 
He went to Canada in 1836 with no capital but a fine brain and mighty muscles.” 

William Tyrrell began life in Canada as a cabinet-maker, but soon gave that 
up in order to become the designer of mills and other industrial work in which 
he excelled, although he was apparently self-taught. He made a name for him- 
self in the country of his adoption, and until his death in 1904 took a place in 
the social and political life of the Dominion. Conditions of space do not permit 
of details here, but this tribute to his memory is well worth reading for the sake 
of the light which it throws on the social and political conditions which existed 


in Eastern Canada during the earlier years of the nineteenth century. 
J. D. M. 


(1) The Face of the Earth. By J. H. Curte. London: Methuen and Co, Ltd., 
1937. Price 6s. 


(2) Footprints of a Wanderer. By R. H. Davis. London: Robert Hale and Co., 
1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


(3) A Gold Seeker’s Odyssey. By the Rt. Hon. L. R. Menzms. London: John 
Long Ltd., 1937. Price 15s. 


(1) A story of wanderings on the face of the earth with much more point 
to it than is usual for the narrative of an erratic globe-trotter. There is much 
here to interest the geographer, the historian and the politician which he would 
find it difficult even to know where to look for elsewhere. The author explores 
the west coast of Africa, crosses to Australia, to New Guinea, through the South 
Sea to Sumatra, Ceylon and the Seychelles, and then with little more than a 
glance at India, arrives in Kabul and Kathmandu and later in Europe. ‘There 
is a chapter on the Suez Canal in relation to Mussolini and Abyssinia ; perhaps 
the most informative chapter is that on South America ; while the last chapter 
of all, ‘‘ Men upon the Earth,” deals with the causes of the present world unrest 
from a point of view with which many readers will find themselves in disagree- 
ment. At the same time it will readily be admitted that the book provokes and 
provides food for thought as to the possible condition of Europe neon bn even 


thirty, years hence. ’ j Le 
(2) Wherever Mr. Davis sets foot, whether in Nova Scotia or Haiti, St. Helena 
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or the Channel Islands, in London, Berlin, Paris or Mexico City, he pursues a 
story with the passion of a butterfly collector. This American journalist has 
interviewed not only celebrities, including Mr. Bernard Shaw, but many persons 
of humbler station, from whom he has gathered a rich variety of legends, tales, 
reminiscences and gossip, illustrating the many facets of human nature. Mr. 
Davis obviously enjoys life, even in its gastronomic aspect, and the breezy humour 
with which he tells a tale can be recommended to banish depression. At the 
same time his style is occasionally marred by grammatical errors and other 
breaches of the King’s English. : 

The Scottish reader may find his Doric irritating and some of his statements 
debatable. Here are a few: “ Portobello, a seaside resort where the poet Burns 
spent a good part of his time”; “ Prince Charles Edward, the logical successor 
to Queen Anne” ; “ Flora Macdonald, a solitary heroine among the Jacobites. 
‘“* Portobellonian ” is a new coinage. ; : see 

(3) This book is appropriately titled. The author is a veritable modern 
Ulysses, and more than most can echo Tennyson’s words, “‘ For always roaming 
with a hungry heart, much have I seen and known.” In fact, he suggests a 
“* throw-back ” to some ancestor among the crew of the Argonaut. For gold— 
not the possession of it, as with ordinary mortals, but the passion of search for 
it—has been the overmastering motif of Mr. Menzies’ life. Driven by this impulse 
he has literally roamed the world over, if not from China to Peru, certainly from 
New Zealand to Japan, with South Africa, the Congo, Madagascar, New Guinea 
and California thrown in. The principal scene of his exploits, however, was 
Western Australia, his locus for many years, and the scene of his major success. 

It is a most readable book. Mr. Menzies has an eye for matters of broad 
interest—the scenery, the lives and characters of the world’s mining camps, the 
fauna and flora of the many strange, wild regions into which his ‘“‘ lawful occa- 
sions ” led him. The style of the author may smack somewhat of the flamboyant 
and of journalese ; but it would be unreasonable to cavil at this in the auto- 
biography of a super-golddigger. One rather marvels at his success in producing 
such graphic pictures of the old-time “ gold rush,” soon to be, if not already, a 
forgotten phenomenon. : Veuid, dae 


The Cruise of the Quartette. By W. E. Stnctatrr. London: 
Edward Arnold and Co., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


The ketch Quartetie had originally been a sailing trawler of the Brixham type, 
and those who are interested in boats will realise that while she was of little use in 
light airs, she could be laid-to in a hard blow and allowed to take care of herself. 
At the same time a heavy gaff has great disadvantages when the crew is small. 

There is little of geographical interest in the story of the long voyage from 
Falmouth to the west coast of Africa, then across the South Atlantic to Rio and 
up the coast to Trinidad, but the author has an easy humour and writes an inter- 
esting yarn. He takes delight in expressing ideas elementally, and confesses that 
any desire for knowledge was insufficient to induce in him the effort to gain it. 
Those who love sailing for sailing’s sake will enjoy this book. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Walks in and around Peebles, with Motor Routes. By A. ERNEST MAYLARD. 
Peebles : J. A. Kerr and Co., Second Edition, 1937. Price 1s. 6d.—It is pleasant 
to record that the popularity of this pocket handbook to a walking district 
within reach of Edinburgh has made possible a second edition within two years 
of the original date of publication. Additional itineraries, including excursions 
by road, and a much-needed detachable map, on the scale of two miles to 
one inch, have been included. General advice to walkers remains the same. 
(Originally reviewed, Vol. lii., 1936.) 
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_ Town and Countryside: Some Aspects of Urban and Rural Development. By 
‘THOMAS Suarp. London: Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press. 
New Edition, 1937. Price 6s.—The re-issue of Mr. Sharp’s book on town and 
country planning comes at an appropriate time when the subject is much before 
the public eye. His is an honest and careful attempt to go to the root of the 
matter and to suggest practical remedies for what he calls the modern spoliation 
of the country and ruin of the town. One of the main suggestions is that we 
should keep town and country separate, with a definite boundary and no merging 
at the edges. The town is to be better planned and more attractive, so that 
people will not feel the urge—due, not to dislike of urban life, but to a reaction 
from towns as they now are—for “ a cottage in the country.” Most of our modern 
problems are traced historically ; but the remedies apply to present-day con- 
ditions and even to future development in such cases as aerodromes, open spaces 
and sub-centralisation in cities. The book does not make light reading, perhaps 
because it is so thorough and much matter is condensed logically into small 
space ; but the diagrams and plates are very interesting and redeem a slight 
heaviness of manner in the text. Bape 


The Heart of a Continent. By Sir FRANcis YouNGHUSBAND. London: John 
Murray. Revised Edition, 1937. Price 9s.—To the reviewer jaded with a surfeit 
of present-day “ travel ” books this volume, although written so long ago, comes 
like an oasis in the desert. Fifty years ago Sir Francis made this journey from 
Pekin to India, through the Gobi Desert and across Chinese Turkestan, over 
much the same route as that recently traversed by Sir Erich Teichman, and it is 
interesting to compare the rapid journey by motor-car and aeroplane of the one, 
with that by camel, pony, donkey and on foot of the other. We would advise 
writers of modern travel books to emulate the modest style of Sir Francis. Not 
only is the book of interest to the general reader, but it was also of the greatest 
value to geography and added immensely to our knowledge of lands and peoples 
of whom little or nothing had previously been known. Incidentally it is of very 
special interest at the present time to learn Sir Francis’ opinion of the Chinese 
in the interior. Ss. 


A New Voyage Round the World. By Witt1AM Dampier. London: A. and C. 
Black Ltd., 1937. Price 15s.—This is a new and fine edition of Dampier’s well- 
known work, so well known that it requires little new comment. It is not always 
realised that Dampier was much more than a buccaneer, even in his buccaneer- 
ing days. He never appears to have had much heart in this part of his profession, 
or ever to have taken any part in the excesses associated with it. Instead, he 
made use of his experiences to contribute very largely to ethnographical and geo- 
graphical knowledge. Dampier was a student, and his study that of winds and 
tides and animal and plant life. Sir Albert Gray makes it clear in the course 
of a long and interesting introduction that the great traveller did not go round 
the world in one single voyage, but in different stages over a period of twelve 
and a half years. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 


As it is perhaps ineffectual and as pressure of material certainly renders it difficult to 
review a large number of educational books at length, we cordially invite such Members of 
the Society as are interested to consult the most recent textbooks available in cases X, dé 


and Z in the Library. 


The British Isles. By A. R. Barsour Smpson. London: G. Bell and Sons 
Ltd., 1937. Price 2s—A good and up-to-date textbook for pupils of Leaving 
Certificate standard, with bold diagrams and some telling illustrations. ‘The 
economic geography is especially to be recommended. 


The Golden Hind Geographies (First Series). I. Ourselves and Other People, 
by R. Prot 19 Village Peoples, by GEORGE Cons ; III. Britain and the British, 
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by R. Fincx; IV. Man’s Work in the World, by G. Cons. London : University 
Press Ltd., 1937. Prices 1s. 8d., 15. 10d., 25. 2d., 25. 4d. respectively (limp cloth. 
Cloth boards 2d. extra). 


Exercises in Modern Geography. By A. W. Coysu and D. M. Hunt. Book IV: 
Europe; WV: North America, London: University Tutorial Press Ltd 1937- 
Price 1s. each. 


World-Wide Geography Practical Note-Books. (Junior Series.) I. Seeing the 
World; 11. Peoples and Homes of Other Lands ; 111. Exploring the British Isles; IV. The 
World we Live In. By J. H. Sremprice and G. H. Fams. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Price 4d. each—To be used in conjunction with The 
World-Wide Geographies. 


Systematic Geography. Part I. World Relations. By M. S. Wixus. London : 
George Philip and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 5s. 6d.—Miss Willis has made a brave 
attempt to include in three hundred pages all the general or world aspects of 
geography from map projections and block diagrams to trade relations and 
the history of discovery. She has had a measure of success in so far as the book 
gives modern conceptions and breaks away from the old over-generalised state- 
ments about climate, man, and so forth. On the other hand, many chapters 
suffer from compression and none more so than those on physical geography. 
Climate, biogeography and world trade are fuller and more useful. The story 
of exploration is little more than a summary. The book contains more than 
schools will require, while there is scarcely enough on any one topic to satisfy 
specialist study by the university student. Extreme compression will militate 
against continuous reading. The book reminds us that the geographer probably 
attempts to be master of too many aspects of knowledge and would do well to 
take a more modest view of his capabilities. RON TREES 


Contours. By C. BoxHa.t and E. J. P. Devereux. London: George Philip 
and Son Ltd., 1938. Price 1s. 8d. 


The Interpretation of Ordnance Survey Maps and Geographical Pictures. By B. Lockey. 
London : George Philip and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 6d.—An introduction to 
the study of the subjects of the title for pupils of Matriculation standard or higher, 
based upon the British Isles and prefaced by the standard explanations of dis- 
tance, direction, representation of relief, intervisibility and sections. The 
ingenious suggestions for the interpretation of landscape, especially if applied 
where the pupil has no previous knowledge of the country, will be found not 
infrequently to be subject to error. 


A Rational Economic Geography. By F. L. Fox and G. H. Farrs. London: 
Gregg Publishing Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 4s. 6d.—Messrs. Fox and Fairs have 
written a useful little textbook on world economic geography for students pre- 
paring for certain commercial examinations. The authors describe the influence 
of such geographical factors as structure, relief and climate on the production of 
raw materials, industrial production, and the distribution of commodities to the 
market. Subsequent sections deal with the production of commercial com- 
modities, mineral production, industries, and distribution. Since a very large 
number of topics are discussed in little over three hundred pages the treatment 
of some important matters is very briefindeed. There are 63 maps and diagrams. 
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